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THE OLD BOYS. 


“Who is the one with the empty 
sleeve?” 
“Some sport who was in the swim.” 
“And the one with the ribbon who’s 
home on leave?” 
“Good Lord! I remember him! 
A hulking fool, low down in the school, 
And no good at games was he— 
All fingers and thumbs-—and very few 
chums. 
(I wish he’d shake hands with me!)”’ 


‘‘Who is the one with the heavy stick, 
Who seems to walk from the 
shoulder?”’ 
“Why, many’s the goal you have 
watched. him kick!” 
‘“‘He’s looking a lifetime older. 
Who is the one that’s so full of fun— 
I never beheld a blither— 
Yet his eyes are fixed as the furrow be- 
twixt?”’ 
‘‘He cannot see out of either.” 


“Who are the ones that we cannot see, 
Though we feel them as near as 
near? 

In Chapel one felt them bend the knee, 
At the match one felt them cheer. 
In the deep still shade of the Colon- 

nade, 
In the ringing quad’s full light, 
They are laughing here, they are 
chaffing there, 
Yet never in sound or sight?”’ 


“Oh, those are the ones who never shall 
leave, 
As they once were afraid they would! 
They marched away from the school at 
eve, 
But at dawn came back for good, 
With deathless blooms from uncoffin’d 
tombs 
To lay at our Founder’s shrine. 
As many are they as ourselves today, 
And their place is yours and mine.” 


“But who are the ones they can help 
or harm?” 
‘Rach small boy, never so new, 


The Old Boys—No Sword Will Summon Death. 


Has an Elder Brother to take his arm, 
And show him the thing to do— 
And the thing to resist with a doubled 
fist, 
If he’d be nor knave nor fool— 
And the Game to play if he’d tread the 
way 
Of the School behind the school.” 
E. W. Hornung. 
The Spectator. 


THE CALL TO BATTLE. 


If through the dust of conflict thou 
desery 
The shining of the standard of the 
Lord, 
Do thou arise and buckle on thy 
sword, 
And follow where it leads undoubt- 
ingly. 
Thou hast the Light: see that thou 
walk thereby! 
Exceeding great and sure is his 
reward 
Whose purpose with his vision doth 
accord, 
And as his soul speaks so his acts reply. 


And if it shall be told thee that the foe 
Beholds the banner that thou deemst 


thine own 
March in his van to battle, be not 
wroth. 
The Truth is other than the truths we 
know; 
His cause and thine are laid before 
the Throne, 
And God inclines to neither and 
to both. 
Gilbert Sheldon. 
The Nation, 


NO SWORD WILL SUMMON 
DEATH. 


No sword will summon Death, and he 
will stay 
For neither helm nor shield his fall- 
ing rod. 
We are the crooked alphabet of God, 
And He will read us ere he wipes away. 
Abw’l-Ala. 
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THE POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY OF IRELAND. 


Berine Notes BY AN ENGLISH OFFICIAL IN IRELAND. 


The Irish Question, with its eternal 
perplexities, is still with us. Even 
through the din and agony of the 
great war its voice is heard. Angry 
passions are arising on both sides 
which threaten to perpetuate the 
bitterness and estrangement which 
for so many years have separated the 
people of these islands. At no time 
has it been more urgently necessary 
to bring to bear on this question a dis- 
passionate and impartial judgment, 
and to seek to understand, so far as 
an Englishman may, the Irish view of 
the Irish Problem. 

It is an extreme misfortune that 
this question has been identified with 
English party politics throughout the 
lifetime of the present generation. 
That unhappy association has de- 
stroyed for many of us all prospect of 
a calm and sane consideration of the 
case. ‘ Rhetoric has usurped the place 
of reason. Passion and prejudice have 
blinded the eyes to justice and truth. 
Men who can feel for Belgium a gener- 
ous emotion, and can consecrate their 
most precious possessions in the inter- 
ests of that stricken country and the 
other fire-swept victims of the war, 
can hardly suppress their distrust 
and detestation of their unhappy 
Sister Isle in the West—an attitude 
of mind which is only too widely 
reflected among large sections of the 
Irish people. 

There are various minor features in 
Irish life which find no counterpart in 
England, and which tend to render 
the whole question incomprehensible 
to the Englishman whose views are 
determined in the main by the en- 
vironment in which he lives. In spite 
of this complexity, however, there are 
certain outstanding facts which lie at 
the very root of the Irish Problem, 


and an appreciation of which may do 
much to remove the misunderstand- 
ings and the misconceptions which 
surround this question in many Eng- 
lish minds. 

The people of Ireland may be di- 
vided broadly into three classes, some- 
what sharply defined by their political 
complexion. 

First: The well-to-do classes (the 
larger landowners and the more im- 
portant members of the industrial, 
commercial, professional, and official 
worlds) are, as a whole, opposed to 
“Home Rule” in any form. Their 
attachment to the present system 
may vary in warmth and frankness 
of expression in different parts of 
the country; but, politically, they 
are, with relatively few exceptions, 
“Unionist.” There is no special mys- 
tery in this. These classes have not 
been brought up in an anti-English 
atmosphere. They are naturally united 
in sentiment with the governing classes 
across the Channel. There is among 
them no distinctive sentiment of Irish 
Nationality which might bind them 
in sympathy with the poorer sections 
of the people; while they are separated 
from these others by class prejudice, 
by political tradition, by material 
interests, in a large degree by religion, 
and by geographical situation. 

In England, though these elements 
of division exist, they have no such 
sharply defined boundaries. The 
gradation of classes is much more 
complete, individual interests more 
varied, newspapers of opposed political 
views more generally diffused. There 
are many other forms of association; 
and among the masses of the people 
cé6mmon action inclines more to the 
economic than to the political sphere. 

To the classes in Ireland which are 
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Unionist from social and political 
tradition must be added (1) the smaller 
shop-keeping class, whose economic 
position is too precarious to warrant 
any policy of adventure, and who 
cling, naturally enough, to the exist- 
ing state of things, rather than risk 
a change in the course of which they 
might easily lose their little stake and 
sink helpless into the merciless com- 
petition of the labor market; and (2) 
a considerable proportion of the labor 
world of the Northeast, who are 
active and violent opponents of the 
Home Rule policy, and now display 
in that question a fierce fanaticism 
which may well, under other condi- 
tions, make of them one of the most 
powerful and aggressive sections of the 
labor movement. 

Outside the limits of Ulster the 
number of these ‘‘anti-Home Rule’”’ 
(or, more truly, anti-change) classes 
is relatively small, and their political 
influence smaller even than their 
number, owing to their isolation and 
the present system of _ election. 
Throughout three-quarters of Ireland 
it may be safely asserted that they 
play no discernible part in the forma- 
tion of public opinion—one of the most 
vital factorsin the whole Irish Question. 

The second distinctive section of 
the Irish people consists of the small 
farmers. They are scattered through- 
out the country; and it is reasonably 
safe to say that their strength and 
influence in the future will form the 
dominant factor in Irish life. At 
present they are little more than an 
aggregate of individual units with no 
class consciousness and little sense of 
mutual interests. These sources of 


weakness are, however, already being 
undermined by the innumerable agri- 
cultural societies which now exist; 
and the time must come when identity 
of interest in the economic world leads 
to common and distinctive action in 
the political. 
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It is often said that the farming 
class, many thousands of whom are 
potential owners of their holdings, and 
all of whom have an appreciable 
pecuniary stake in the land, are as a 
body anti-Home Rulers, that they are 
opposed to political agitation, and that 
they are—secretly, perhaps, but none 
the less assuredly—in favor of the 
maintenance of the present system of 
Government. 

The assumption that they are 
“Unionists cowed into silence’’ is, I 
believe, a complete misconception of 
their political mentality and of the 
real place they occupy in the Irish 
question. Their active interests have 
ceased to be political and have become 
material. They are a hard-working, 
a careful and thrifty class; and their 
energies, mental and physical, are 
absorbed in their agricultural work. 
To recognize, however, that their 
political prejudices have sunk out of 
sight under the pressure of these more 
active and ever-present interests is 
by no means the same as saying that 
politically they have changed sides. 
It is doubtless true enough that they 
would be well content to be left alone 
to pursue their agricultural work, and 
that they may feel inclined to say “a 
plague on both your houses’ to the 
politicians; nevertheless, while Ire- 
land is the cockpit, the storm-center 
of English politics, the native bias of 
the Irish farmers must assert itself. 

This side of the question is more 
psychological than political. To under- 
stand this it is necessary to remember 
the influences which dominated them 
in those early years during which the 
ineradicable prejudices of man are 
acquired. For generations past the 
atmosphere of three-quarters of rural 
Ireland has been uniformly anti- 
English. In the home, the school, the 
market, the Government has been 
spoken of as an alien, hostile Govern- 
ment, holding Ireland by force, and 
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indifferent or inimical to her interests. 
The miseries which the poverty- 
stricken population have so often 
been called upon to endure have, quite 
naturally, been ascribed to this remote 
and malign power. A child brought 
up in such surroundings must in- 
evitably draw in this anti-English 
prejudice ‘‘with its mother’s milk.’ 
There is nothing to correct these early 
impressions, which become part of 
the very texture of his mind. When 
he acquires the power of reflection he 
finds these feelings rooted in his very 
soul. He is not conscious of having 
acquired them. To him they are in 
truth ‘‘instinets’”; and for this reason, 
though they may in after years lie 
dormant, they are, with few exceptions, 
indestructible, impervious to reason, 
ready to spring again into vigorous 
life when occasion arises. This, after 
all, however we may deplore its 
direction, is simply ‘‘patriotism.’’ How 
can we fail to recognize that fact in 
view of the imperishable lessons of 
the war? Englishmen, like all other 
peoples, have in their early youth the 
instinct of ‘Nationality’ insensibly, 
but ineffaceably impressed upon their 
minds. In later years it colors their 
attitude towards foreign countries; 
but it lies below the threshold of 
consciousness. And yet we see under 


the stimulus of the war myriads of - 


young Englishmen in whom this dor- 
mant “‘instinct’’ of patriotism has 
sprung into a white hot flame in which 
all their erstwhile interests have been 
consumed like dead grass. The con- 
templation of this magnificent obses- 
sion in our heroic fellow-countrymen 
should enable us to rise above the 
prejudices of earlier days, and to con- 
sider the obsession of Irish Nationality 
with sympathy, if not without regret. 
The Englishman is not fond of 
complexities. His mind is not by 
nature subtle. He prefers simple and 
This no doubt accounts 


direct issues. 
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for the compelling influence of the 
party ery and the relative indifference 
to the merits of party measures. 
The eloquent simplicity of the ‘“stom- 
ach tax’’ swept aside all the subtleties 
of tariff reform; and the single word 
“dumping”? did more than floods of 
tariff argument to shake the citadel 
of free trade. The proneness of the 
English mind to simple issues is an 
extremely valuable quality in many 
practical affairs. Unfortunately, ques- 
tions involving large bodies of human 
beings are never simple; and the 
Englishman’s judgment in such matters 
is too often at fault. 

This quality of English mentality 
has led him into a very common, but 
in its consequences very serious, mis- 
take in dealing with the question of 
Irish Nationalism. 

Faced with the fact of a widespread 
feeling of hostility to Castle (or Eng- 
lish) Government, he says: ‘‘No doubt 
the Irish had grievances long ago; but 
for many years they have been loaded 
with benefits. Their discontent merely 
proves them to be an ungrateful, re- 
bellious people; and the only thing for 


them is resolute government.” A 
simple solution for so intricate a 
question! 


It is a mistake to discuss the remote 
causes of Irish feeling. Such an in- 
quiry can do no possible good in pres- 
ent circumstances. It will lead to 
acrimonious dispute as to the validity 
of this or that grievance, the historical 
truth of this or that tradition, the 
share of blaine that should fall to this 
or that side. The immediate question 
will have been forgotten altogether; 
and this uncovering of old sores must 
leave both parties more angry and 
embittered than before. 

We are not concerned with these 
historical questions. The sole thing 
that matters today is the fact that this 
feeling of Irish Nationalism ezists. 
Whether it is founded on rational or 
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irrational grounds cannot make the 
smallest difference to the fact of its 
existence. 

In the desire to find a simple cause 
for this Home Rule sentiment it is 
often alleged that the Roman Catholic 
religion is at the root of it. I believe 
that to be a complete mistake. It is 
possibly true that many of the inferior 
priests share this national feeling with 
the people; and this is hardly sur- 
prising in view of the fact that most 
of them were reared in the same 
surroundings. It is, however, exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether the superior 
authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church regard the prospect of Home 
Rule with any satisfaction; and the 
discipline of that Church is sufficient 
to ensure that the priesthood will not 
act in opposition to the policy of their 
superiors. 

It is probably more true to say that 
the difference in religion serves to 
make more vivid the ingrained sense 
of antagonism. And this it does in 
common with the sharply defined 
differences in race, in geographical 
situation, in language, and in economic 
condition. 

Moreover, if we seriously endeavor 
to see this question through Irish 
eyes we can hardly resist admitting 
that their traditional distrust of Eng- 
Jand finds for them some confirmation 
in late events. The passage of a 
Home Rule Act after thirty years; 
the practical shelving of that Act in 
face of the armed threats of Ulster; 
the open support given by a great 
English party to the potential rebels 
of the Northeast; the present un- 
certainty of the position of Home Rule; 
the frank and open threats of many 
party newspapers that the Home Rule 
Act will be repealed, that the “scrap 
of paper’ will be torn up—surely a 
shocking indecency in view of the 
present war; the flood of abuse and 
cajolery, of flattery and scolding that 
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has of late been poured upon the 
Irish people by those same journals. 
We may entertain our own views of 
any or all these incidents, and yet 
honestly admit that to the Irishman 
they may give overwhelming evidence 
of the duplicity and unfaithfulness of 
English Governments, or at least the 
complete subordination of Irish to 
English party interests. 

From this account of the political 
psychology of the Irish farmer class 
certain facts emerge whose importance 
ean hardly be overrated. For most 
practical purposes the farmer has no 
politics. His farm is his country, and 
its boundary fence his horizon. When, 
however, questions involving the Eng- 
lish Government arise, his sympathies 
are instinctively with the opposition. 
So far as he is concerned, “public 
opinion” is not on the side of the 
existing Government. Here we have 
one, perhaps the most important, of 
the factors of the Irish difficulty. The 
stability of a Government, the peace- 
ful and orderly life of a community, 
depend either upon force or upon the 
silent but unceasing influence of public 
opinion. It is impossible today to 
contemplate a mere reliance on foree— 
at the best it may secure temporary 
quiescence at the expense of the future; 
at the worst change public opinion 
from passive to active support of 
revolt. The only alternative is to 
create a public opinion whose influence 
will support, instead of opposing, the 
Government of the country. There are 
two ways of bringing about this 
change. Either public opinion must 
alter while the system of government 
remains the same; or the system of 
government must be modified till it is 
in accord with public opinion. 

It is for the statesman to consider 
which of these courses is the more 
practicable—in short, whether, as re- 
gards the Irish farmer class, it is easier 
to bend their ingrained habit of mind 
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to approval of Castle Government, or 
to achieve the object by some form of 
Irish, in place of English, Government. 
To the psychologist at least the answer 
is clear enough. The Irish farmer is 
not a lover of disorder. His interests 
and his instincts are conservative, 
opposed to change and adventure. 
His native anti-English bias would 
make him so much the more firm a 
supporter of an Irish Government, 
which would have behind it, what the 
present system lacks, the public opinion 
of a powerful and homogeneous farm- 
ing class covering the whole country, 
and resisting, instead of tacitly approv- 
ing, disorder or political unrest. 

The importance of this fact, in view 
of the expressed fears of the North- 
eastern counties, has not been ade- 
quately recognized. Provided the sys- 
tem of election gives to each class a 
representation commensurate with its 
numbers the danger is that the Irish 
Government will be too conservative, 
too slow to advance, too hesitating and 
inert for the progressive industrial 
North, rather than that it will be a 
mere instrument of tyranny, rapacity, 
and revolt. 

The third great division of the Irish 
people comprises the great mass of the 
wage-earning or unemployed popula- 
tion—the laborers of the land and the 
lower paid ranks in the towns. What 
has been said of the ingrained bias of 
the farmer class applies equally to 
those who were brought up under the 
same influences. Unlike the farmers, 
however, they have no substantial 
material interests to absorb them. 
The political prejudice which has 
sunk below the surface in the farmer 
remains with them unchecked. They 
have no intellectual interests—educa- 
tion has not served them to that ex- 
tent. There is none of the rivalry and 
ambition which a crowded industrial 
community provides. Their ‘more 


active and energetic members have 
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left the countryside. Almost the only 
excitement left to them is political 
demonstration; and their early train- 
ing ensures that such shall be “agin 
the Government” and all it stands for. 

It is easy to understand that in 
such a soil an exaggerated sense of 
Irish Nationality may flourish exceed- 
ingly. The numerical importance of 
this section makes of them a factor in 
the Irish problem which cannot be 
ignored. In one sense they are the 
Irish problem, because it is from them 
that the active political ferment arises; 
and only by the dissipation of their 
strength and a change in the direction 
of their interests can this fatal weak- 
ness in the British Imperial system 
be removed. 

What are the alternative remedies 
here? 

Repression as a permanent system 
is impossible. 

A military despotism, indifferent to 
public opinion at home and abroad, 
may hold down by force a section of 
its people indefinitely; but even then 
it is a costly and doubtful expedient. 
A democratic State cannot do so. 
Public opinion is the very breath of 
its nostrils; and although opinion may 
for a time in a mood of impatience 
sanction force, it will not consent to 
it as a permanent system. In such 
circumstances hard-handed repression 
and open-handed bribery must alter- 
nate—and must fail. 

Is it possible to wean them from 
their anti-British bias? 

If we recall the conditions in which 
this sentiment was engraved upon 
their very natures, and the various 
circumstances which have helped to 
keep it alive, we can hardly fail to 
regard the weaning process as hope- 
less. Among people of a duller imagi- 
nation the fostering of other interests 
may achieve such an end. The Irish, 
however, are a high-spirited people, 
endowed with a lively imagination, 
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impulsive and intensely loyal where 
their allegiance has been given. If 
the new and engrossing interests which 
the Irishman finds in the United States 
cannot “cure” him of this spirit of 
Irish Nationalism, it is surely hopeless 
to expect that any addition to his 
interests at home will succeed. 

A condition precedent to any per- 
manent change in his outlook must 
be the removal of the (to him) red 
rag of Dublin Castle Government. 
There is, indeed, every reason to 
believe that the disappearance of the 
Castle would direct the admittedly 
great qualities of the Irishman into 
channels which would meet with the 
approval of all who have at heart the 
real unity and welfare of Ireland, of 
England, and of the Empire. 

It is true of the Irishman, as of 
every other race of man at the present 
stage of human development, that 
Union is most easily brought about by 
common hostility. The statement 
needs no proof. Religious wars, na- 
tional movements, political conflicts 
are among the most striking instances 
of this fundamental characteristic of 
mankind. At the present moment 
common hostility to Germany and all 
that name connotes has for the time 
swept away the enmities and the bitter- 
ness which were fast digging an im- 
passable gulf between different classes 
in this country. Jealousy and distrust 
have been submerged. Indifference 
and aloofness have given place to 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic co- 
operation. The return to normal 
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conditions and the disappearance of 
the common enemy must inevitably 
be followed (with some amelioration, 
we may hope) by the return of each 
class to its own special allegiance. 

There is no reason to deny to the 
Irishman a human quality which all 
the other men possess. The great 
class of the Irish people whom we are 
now considering are united in a 
common enmity to the system of 
government which they regard as 
alien. The substitution of an Irish 
Government for that which they 
‘feel’? as alien and remote must in- 
evitably be followed by the dissolution 
of the bond which at present unites 
them. Domestic politics will divide 
them as it has divided all other 
peoples who possess ‘Self Govern- 
ment.’’ Stable public opinion will 
take its place as the strongest bul- 
wark of law and order; and the small 
remnant of irreconcilables, which we 
must expect to find in Ireland as in 
England, will be reft of its power as a 
disturbing factor in the life of the 
country. 

One is irresistibly forced to the con- 
clusion that a form of government 
which the people can feel to be ‘‘Irish”’ 
is an absolutely necessary preliminary 
to the removal of the Irish difficulty. 
It is almost as essential that there should 
be introduced the new and varied 
interests of industrial life. There is 
room in Ireland for a wide extension 
of Irish industries; and in this process 
the help and co-operation of the North- 
east must be beyond price. 

A. Briton. 





JOFFRE’S SUCCESSOR, 


In the hurly-burly of the Paris 
Gare de l’Est, troops, white and black 
and brown, were leaving for the front. 
Two “poilus’” exchanged greetings. 


“OU vas-tu, mon vieux?’”. asked one. 


GENERAL NIVELLE. 


“I’m off to the Chalons Army.” 
“Ah,” said the first speaker in an 
accent of unconscious pride, ‘‘I belong 
to Nivelle’s Army.”’ It was a tribute, 
as rare as it is significant, to the 
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popularity of the new Commander-in- 
Chief. Today, every ‘‘poilu’’ belongs 
to Nivelle’s Army, and the enemy, 
no doubt, is subtly conscious of his 
presence. 

General Nivelle has extraordinary 
prestige with his armies. They have 
seen him rise from a Lieutenant-Colo- 
neley to the Commandership-in-Chief. 
They believe in his star. He has never 
been beaten, and they are convinced 
that he never will be. Since Revolu- 
‘tion times, no general in the French 
Army has risen so rapidly to the su- 
preme post. Unlike many of the 
rough soldiers of the naissant Repub- 
lic, he has felt neither vertigo nor 
timidity upon the unaccustomed 
heights. He found his feet immedi- 
ately. He has grown with the speed 
of Jonah’s gourd, and yet it has been 
a symmetrical growth, well developed 
in all directions. Herbert Spencer has 
defined life as an adaptation to environ- 
ment. General Nivelle must possess 
the vital impulse to a marked degree, 
for he has adapted himself almost 
automatically to each of his new func- 
tions. He remains the same in his 
simplicity and freedom from pose, 
and yet there is something added of 
dignity and authority. The secret of 
his adaptation, of his steadiness on 
the summit, is constant training. He 
has prepared for his great réle, with 
consistency and purpose, during long 
years of peace when it was not easy, 
in the midst of the tumult of social 
reform, to preserve intact the fighting 
qualities and état d’dme of the soldier. 
Democracy is a jealous god, threaten- 
ing to level and flatten those who 
stand out by a sort of natural superi- 
ority. But Nivelle kept the flame of 
his high ideals burning steadily. 

No lawyer or doctor ever went 
more thoroughly into the business of 
his profession than Nivelle into the 
science of war. His faithful biograph- 


ers have told us how he passed through 
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the various stages of apprenticeship: 
the Polytechnic, Saumur, Fontaine- 
bleau, and the War School, until he 
emerged the perfect man-at-arms. He 
distinguished himself in all branches, 
and is as clever a cavalry leader as he 
is a master of infantry tactics and a 
born gunner. Artillery is, indeed, the 
arm in which he has chiefly special- 
ized. His knowledge of it has stood 
him in immense stead in this squatting 
war, where only guns can drive the 
enemy from his deep entrenchments. 
Under a rain of shells, the troops 
advance and conquer new positions, 
while the opposing trenches are obliter- 
ated, and the stoutest works of the 
enemy are reduced to dust. Nivelle 
understands the art of combining 
infantry action with artillery to such 
purpose that he has effected many a 
surprise on the battlefield to the un- 
doing of the Germans. Verdun, which 
has marked, hitherto, his crowning 
achievement, was a series of surprises 
—as well as the grave of German hopes. 
Just as Cromwell regarded Worcester 
as the greatest day of his life, and 
Napoleon invoked the sun of Auster- 
litz to hearten his soldiers at Mos- 
kowa, so the French Commander-in- 
Chief may well regard Verdun as the 
symbol of his success, a sign of triumph 
on the Somme—and beyond the Rhine. 
The dates of October 23d or Decem- 
ber 14th are days of happy augury 
for the new Chief of the ‘‘poilus.”’ 

His character stands revealed by 
his mastery of the guns. At the Battle 
of the Oureq, which prefaced the vic- 
tory of the Marne, he achieved the 
defeat which has entered into history. 
The Seventh Corps, part of Manoury’s 
Army, to which Nivelle was attached, 
as Colonel of a regiment of artillery, 
was in difficulties owing to a sharp 
counter-attack from the Germans. 
Decimated by the fire, and nerve- 
racked by the heavy artillery which 
they encountered for the first time, 
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the 63d Division showed signs of 
wavering, and feelings of panic were 
not diminished by the lurid light of 
burning farms—their own homesteads 
—on the horizon. Nivelle, in such 
extremity, took extreme measures. 
Some poet must enshrine the story in 
Tennysonian verse. “Charge with 
the guns,’’ he said, a difference in 
purpose as well as wording from the 
immortal text. To their astonish- 
ment, the broken infantry saw five 
batteries pass them in a flash, with 
the colonel at their head. The desper- 
adoes unlimbered in the open—happily 
the dusk was falling—and then in 
ealm haste, as if on parade before a 
Prince of the earth, they poured in a 
murderous fire from the 75’s upon 
the enemy. The watching infantry in 
the woods, half-demoralized, but fas- 
cinated, lost their sense of personal 
danger as they realized the daring of 
the exploit. 
Reforming rapidly, they swung out of 
the wood, and, with victorious élan, 
crashed into the enemy, thus complet- 
ing the work of the guns. Thanks to 
Nivelle’s utter and deliberate courage, 
the day was won. 

A reasoned faith in daring, as one 
of the essentials of a soldier, is Nivelle’s 
most precious conviction. An army 
of deer led by a lion, said the Athen- 
ians, is better than an army of lions 
led by a deer. Polybius tells us that 
Hannibal conquered by his own ruses 
and skill, rather than by the quality 
or disposition of his troops. The 
value of an army lies in its leader. 
Nivelle has drunk deep of this lesson 
from antiquity, and has succeeded in 
obtaining that moral ascendancy over 
his command without which the 
brightest military talent may not 
avail in the great hour of the un- 
expected. Moral force is the winning 
factor in war, and Napoleon has said 
that a battle lost is often only a battle 
that one imagines to be lost. And 
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there is that moving story told of 
Marshal Bugeaud at Conflans in the 
year of Waterloo. His regiment had 
dwindled to fifty soldiers without 
cartridges, who were faced by a 
corps of sharp-shooters, 300 strong. 
“Charge,” he commanded. “But we 
have no ammunition,” the ranks 
replied. ‘Charge all the same.” 
And, obeying, the gallant remnant 
swept the enemy before them like so 
much chaff. ‘‘O puissance morale!’’ 
eries the Marshal, ‘‘you are the 
sovereign power of armies!’’ 

Action is the base of war: this is 
the new Commander’s slogan. When 
he took over a division at Soissons, 
promoted from Brigadier for a bril- 
liant action which saved a _ bridge- 
head from the enemy, he was shown 
over his new ground by a superior. 
“The situation is not famous, you 
see,’ remarked the General; ‘‘what 
do you propose to do?” ‘Attack at 
once,’”’ responded Nivelle; ‘‘it is the 
only way to relieve pressure.”. His 
battles before Verdun have been vivid 
commentaries upon this text. He 
represents the true French spirit of 
the offensive, which, however, does 
not exclude all proper and scientific 
precautions. His Orders of the Day 
evidence the exalted character of his 
appeal. “The whole world has its 
eyes fixed on the corner of the earth 
that we are defending. Let our moral 
greatness be equal to the task con- 
fided to us; the safety of the country 
depends upon it.”’ He is always telling 
his men that moral superiority wins 
the day; that courage connotes suc- 
cess. It is all very well to ‘‘hold’’ 
the enemy—it is better to attack him 
He advises young recruits to “throw 
away your hearts before the assault— 
throw them into the enemy’s trench.” 
And, again, he says, in a phrase 
quoted by ‘‘Miles” in a sympathetic 
study in the “Correspondant”’: ‘In 
carrying out an attack, one is never 
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too audacious. With audacity, noth- 
ing is impossible.’”” He has always 
lived up to that principle, and it 
explains the irresistible impulse of his 
forward movements, which crown a 
meticulous study of details. 

He is an optimist believing in the 
final victory of the Allies. That is 
why his presence at the head of the 
French Armies is a precious gage of 
success. Obviously, the moment had 
come to turn a waiting game into an 
active assault, and he who was destined 
to lead the armies was he who in- 
carnated this spirit of attack. Joffre 
had built up and organized victory; 
the new comer had to carry it through 
with the traditional verve and energy 
of his race. Patience and tenacity are 
all very well in their place, when the 
odds are against one; but the time 
has passed for purely defensive meas- 
ures—and, after all, Napoleon never 
won by the exercise of patience. 

Nivelle’s calmness in the hour of 
action has extraordinary effect upon 
the beholder. The soldiers say he is 
invulnerable, like the great Corsican 
himself. He has passed, scatheless, 
through the most terrifying ordeals. 
He has never turned a hair in the 
midst of great bombardments, but is 
calm and collected, and as capable of 
cool thinking as if he were working 
within the luminous circle of his 
lamp, which often burns, like a watch- 
ful and friendly beacon, late into the 
night. His sang-froid may be traced, 
perhaps, to his English ancestry, for 
his mother was a Miss Sparrow, mem- 
ber of a distinguished family, which 
has given officers to both Army and 
Navy. On his father’s side, Nivelle 
is descended from a military line. 
His grandfather fought under the 
First Napoleon, his father under the 
Third. Thus he is a soldier by heredity 
and atavist influence as well as by 
definite education and training. His 
confidence in his science is such that 
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we may reasonably anticipate some 
master stroke to relieve the drab 
monotony of the war. Nivelle’s 
temperament is a curious blend of the 
French and English, due, doubtless, 
to the mixed parentage to which I 
have alluded. If he gets his coolness 
and British phlegm from the distaff 
side of the house, he is thoroughly 
French in his quickness to seize a 
situation and in the clarity of his 
intelligence. To the man of action is 
joined the man of reflection; the 
soldier of the field is also the student 


‘of the lamp; the innovator of Danton- 


esque audacity, the calculator, basing 
his plans on mathematical certainties. 
And in the documents which we have 
cited as illustrating his genius for 
command, there is the swiftly soaring 
spirit of the philosopher of large views 
and Latin culture. 

Though he is a believer in the 
fortiter in re, he is anything but 
bloodthirsty in his heart of hearts. 
Like Wellington shedding tears over 
the dead at Waterloo, he sighs over 
the d€ath-roll at Verdun, and to a 
friend confides: “The hours we have 
just lived mark the height of moral 
beauty—and the depth of material 
horror.’’ The philosophic and humani- 
tarian vein in him is seen, too, in his 
appreciation of a certain maxim of 
Confucius, whom he learned to study 
during his stay in China in the Boxer 
rising in 1900: “The respect which we 
inspire is in proportion to the human- 
ity we have attained.’’ Profound and, 
at the same time, chastening thought 
for a great commander. 

The natural gravity of his manner, 
the pensive cast of a countenance 
dominated by the broad, high brow, 
the oval of the head, rather massive 
in its lines, betray the man of thought. 
His aspect is more solemn and Olym- 
pic, perhaps, than Pétain’s—the Genera] 
who was thought by some to be the 
coming Chief, for his rise to power is 
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almost equal in rapidity to that of 
Nivelle himself. Nivelle’s Protestant- 
ism is, perhaps, not unconnected with 
his present post; at least, it simplified 
his selection, for it has awakened 
neither umbrage nor suspicion in the 
breasts of Catholics or anti-Clericals. 
Even in the fierce. thrust of war, 
politics and religious quarrels flourish 
in the rear of the Army. But the fact 
that Nivelle is a spiritual descendant 
of Calvin and Coligny has seemed to 
remove him from the conflicts which 
have done so much harm to French 
union and homogeneity. 
stands a little removed upon his own 
hill-top, and his character has grown 
in strength and self-reliance from 
the very circumstance of a _ semi- 
solitude. 

No political set claims him and save 
for a temporary appearance in some 
literary salon, where gathered Jules 
Lemaitre, René Doumiec, and other 
men of letters, he seems to have kept 
aloof from social circles. Nevertheless, 
he takes pleasure in conversation, and 
though a stern specialist and rigidly 
concentrated on his task, to the point 
of refusing his name as patron of a 
charitable enterprise—‘‘I have not the 
right to turn a single one of my 
thoughts from the National defense,’ 
he wrote to a lady organizer—he is 
well informed on a variety of topics, 
and is eagerly listened to in those in- 
formal debates which are the life and 
soul of the French drawing-room. 
Much of his life has been spent in 
Algeria, and, as one biographer puts 
it: “He has in his eyes the suns of 
other climes.” He has a knowledge 
of Chinese, a sufficiently rare accom- 
plishment, and speaks English and 
German with the accent of the native. 
He has written charmingly of Korea 
in an article which appeared in the 
“Revue de Paris,” and embodied 
piquant and original observations on 
the manners of this people made dur- 
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ing his stay in the country as member 
of a military mission. 

As I have said, it was no easy matter 
for a studious soldier of the Nivelle 
type to keep his faith in military 
science and in the patriotic purpose 
of the soldier in the midst of the 
politico-social life of France during 
the last decades. Nivelle is an enemy 
of routine, and finds, I suspect, little 
satisfaction in the sterile servitudes of 
the peace-time soldier; but every 
moment of his leisure was spent in 
profitable study, and today he stands 
ready for his great office by reason of 
his long and unremitting training in 
all manly and virile pursuits as in 
strenuous intellectual exercise. 

He has trained himself bodily to 
endure fatigue and privation, and is 
one of the finest riders in the French 
Army. In his earlier days he carried 
off prizes in the jumping contests at 
the Concours Hippique, in Paris, and 
elsewhere. His many-sidedness has 
contributed to his prestige with Du- 
manet, to give the French soldier his 
old familiar name. It may be as well 
to add that Marshal Joffre, his pred- 
ecessor in the Western Command, 
was party to his promotion, and, in- 
deed, selected him for the post. After 
the Verdun victory, Joffre declared 
him to be the best general in the 
French Army. It is, therefore, with 
his old Chief’s blessing and approval 
that the new Chief assumes his mantle, 
whilst the veteran becomes technical 
adviser to the War Board. Of General 
Nivelle’s science there is no question, 
nor of the ascendancy he exercises over 
his troops; but it remains to be seen 
whether he can so mold the opinion 
of the Chamber—the real master of 
France—as to leave him complete 
freedom of action. Upon that hinges 
in great measure his usefulness to the 
State. There must be no officious inter- 
ference with the expert in the name of 
Parliamentary control. 
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It is in accord with the tempera- 
ment of the new Chief to conclude on 
an optimistic note. When bidding 
“goodbye” to his Headquarters Staff 
at Verdun, he said: ‘Once more the 
Second Army affirms its moral and 
material ascendancy over the enemy. 
I can assure you that victory is cer- 
tain; Germany will learn it to her 
cost.”” At the New Year he addressed 
the following Order of the Day to the 
troops: ‘Soldiers of the Republie .. . 
At Verdun you have broken the most 
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powerful attack ever made by the 
Germans against their adversaries. On 
the Somme, rivaling the courage of 
your British Allies, you have given 
proof of tactical superiority, which 
will go on increasing. 1917 opens 
under these brilliant auspices. We 
will make it a year of victory.” 

Since the Army wins largely through 
the superiority of its Chief, we may 
assume, with confidence, that he will 
crown the promise of victory by its 
speedy achievement. 

Charles Dawbarn. 
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By J. Storer Ciovuston. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
Tue DIsTINGUISHED VISITOR. 


In the dining-hall, a spacious but 
chaste apartment, adorned only by a 
bust of the eminent Horatius, the 
party sat down to tea. 

Samuel drank two cups and ate six 
slices of bread and butter in almost 
Then they offered 
and the first 


complete silence. 
him the plum-cake, 
words of wisdom were heard. 

“T do not approve of plum-cake 
in an institution devoted to philan- 


thropic purposes,’ said the distin- 
guished visitor severely, waving away 
the cake with a disdainful gesture. 

Though a little startled, the Warden 
endeavored to carry off the situation 
with a smile. 

“The plum-cake is a relaxation in 
our habits, which we only permit for 
the benefit of a guest,’’ said he. 

“It is a pernicious habit to relax 
anything,” said Samuel. “I never 
relax!”’ 


“We required this example,” re-¢ 


marked Mr. Spink in his caustic voice 
at the same time cutting himself a 
large slice of cake. 

“You require a good many ex- 
amples,” retorted Samuel: and to give 


this repartee still more force, he 


added with his sternest look, “all of 


you!” 

The Rev. Jocelyn still endeavored to 
be pleasant. 

“T am sadly aware of my own de- 
ficiencies,’’ he confessed withan amiable 
smile. 

“You are not,’ replied Samuel, with 
considerable heat, ‘‘and I propose to 
tell you what your deficiencies are. 
You are unpractical, you are muddle- 
headed, you do as much good with the 
checks for £100 which I send you as 
I could do with a penny—less, in 
fact.” 

“The checks you send!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Spink. 

“T mean the checks that Sir Wy- 
verne sends,” said Samuel, turning on 
Mr. Spink with the alacrity of a terrier, 
“as you ought to have known if you 
had a fraction of the brains you think 
you have.” 

The kindly Warden had by this 
time begun to suspect that some un- 
toward incident must have occurred to 
disturb the equilibrium of a visitor so 
well introduced and of so exemplary 
an appearance. 

Very tactfully he suggested that if 
Mr. Harris desired no more tea he 
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would be happy to show him round 
the Hostel. 

“T do desire more tea,”’ said Samuel, 
“but I do not believe in swilling for 
gluttony's sake.” 

With a terrific look at Mr. Jollins, 
who was just having his cup refilled, 
he stalked out, followed by the Rev. 
Jocelyn. 

A denunciation of the careless world 
outside the strenuous Hostel had been 
confidently expected. Indeed a per- 
son of Samuel’s appearance who 
uttered mere beatitudes would be 
somewhat like a 12-inch gun which 
squirted scent. But the philanthro- 
pists scarcely anticipated that the 
denunciation would be discharged at 
themselves. 

Samuel, in fact, left behind him an 
impression which may best be de- 
scribed as unfortunate, for such a 
conjunction of essentially kindred 


spirits occurs so seldom that it seems 
a thousand pities that one of the 
spirits should have been a trifle un- 


sympathetic on this of all days. 

Even the gentle Jocelyn, who had 
never hurt a fly in his life, and whose 
only conception, in fact, of how to 
hurt it would have been to form an 
amiable Fly Reformation Society and 
spend an odd thousand pounds or so 
on preliminary inquiries as to the 
kindest way, had to confess at the 
end of their tour round the Hostel 
that Mr. Harris was exhausting com- 
pany. He seemed, indeed, a little 
depressed as the result of his dis- 
tinguished guest’s society; and by the 
time the philanthropists assembled at 
dinner, the distinguished guest himself 
was the only member of the party who 
appeared thoroughly satisfied with the 
afternoon. 


Samuel had undoubtedly improved * 


in spirits since his arrival. It was only 
at one spot that a certain stiffness 
reminded him of the morning’s tragedy, 
and everything else seemed to be in a 
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conspiracy to please. The Warden 
was clearly created to be rebuked: he 
had so many inviting defects, and 
took his chas‘isement in such an ideal 
spirit. And now here were fourteen 
more philanthropists awaiting their 
turn. Samuel counted them carefully, 
and decided that their reformations 
would make a very pleasant evening’s 
work. He looked forward particularly 
to the prospect of Samuelizing the caus- 
tic Mr. Spink; and as he found himself 
placed exactly opposite to that gentle- 
man, with only the Warden (now very 
silent) at the head of the table between 
them, he realized more and more how 
sensibly Providence was behaving. 

Mr. Spink’s dissolute custom of 
drinking a glass of beer with his dinner 
led naturally to a trenchant exposure of 
the horrors of alcoholism, with Mr. 
Spink as text. The extra course led 
equally naturally to a monologue on 
extravagance, and Mr. Spink again 
found himself introduced as text. Mr. 
Spink’s habit of crumbling his bread 
gave a very obvious opening for a 
lecture on waste, and once more Mr. 
Spink served as text. And then, just 
as Samuel was in the full tide of 
reformation, the Rev. Jocelyn had the 
ill taste to intervene. 

“T think, Mr. Harris,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
you are unduly severe.” 

This was an_ excessively strong 
statement for the Warden, and retri- 
bution was swift. 

“T should request you to mind your 
own business, Mr. Pyeman,”’ said 
Samuel with his sternest look, “if you 
were capable of doing so. Permit me 
to repeat a few of the observations on 
your incompetence which I made to 
you before dinner.”’ 

It was at that moment that Mr. 
Spink rose, and without apology or 
explanation left the table. Mr. Jollins 
hailed him in a whisper as he passed 
behind him. 

‘‘Where are you going?’”’ he asked. 
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‘‘Warrington-Browne has sent this 
person here,”’ replied Mr. Spink, ‘‘and 
I am going to request him to remove 
him.” 

‘‘But how——”’ began Jollins. 

“Sutherbury Park is on the tele- 
phone,”’ said Spink, and strode out of 
the room. 

About a quarter of an hour passed 
during which Samuel was at his best, 
and then with a very strange look on 
his face Mr. Spink returned. He 
touched the Warden on the shoulder 
and said in a low voice— 

“T want. to speak to you at once.” 

The Warden rose and they left the 
room together. As he passed the dis- 
tinguished guest, Mr. Spink’s eye lit 
on him for a moment. It had a very 
peculiar gleam in it: an unphilan- 
thropie gleam, in fact. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Tue OtTuer Canvas Baa. 


Ten minutes passed, during which 
the surviving philanthropists were 


handled very briskly indeed by Samuel; 
and then the Warden and Mr. Spink 
re-entered. The Rev. Jocelyn looked 
exceedingly grave, and the gleam in 
Mr. Spink’s eye was even less altruistic 


than before. Behind them, to the 
surprise of the others, the door was 
left ajar, and a glimpse was distinctly 
seen of Fawkes, the porter (né the 
Bethnal Bruiser, and a great credit to 
the ameliorating influences of the 
Hostel, but not a gentleman usually 
introduced at dinner). 

The philanthropists nearest the door 
overheard a snatch of conversation 
which roused their interest to the 
highest pitch. 

“T wish you would deal with him 
yourself, Spink,’ said the Warden in 
a low anxious voice. 

“With pleasure,’ replied Mr. Spink 
in a tone that showed he really meant 
what he said. ‘“‘Could you let me have 
the telegram in that case?’’ 
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The Warden handed him a telegram, 
and they advanced together to the 
head of the table. 

The distinguished guest was speak- 
ing—very loudly and emphatically. 

“TI have always. considered you a 
pretentious lot of dilettantes,’”’ he was 
saying. ‘‘You do about as much good 
as a set of butter-knives vA 

At this point Mr. Spink spoke. 

‘‘Exeuse me, Mr. Harris,’”’ said he, 
“but I think you sent us a telegram this 
morning.”’ 

Samuel’s very honesty was his un- 
doing. He walked straight into the 
trap. 

“T did,’’ he replied. 

Mr. Spink opened his eyes. 

“You admit it, then!’’ he exclaimed. 

“Did you imagine I would deny it?” 
replied Samuel, his eye kindling with 
the light of battle. “If you did, you 
are even——”’ 

Again Mr. Spink interrupted. 

“This telegram professes to have 
been sent by Sir Wyverne Warrington- 
Browne.”’ 

For a moment the distinguished 
guest was evidently disconcerted. 

Then he snapped— 

“Well, so it was. When I said J 
sent it, of course I meant he sent it, 
as you ought to have known if you 
weren’t——”’ 

Mr. Spink cut in again. 

“Then you now say that this wire 
was sent by Sir Wyverne from Suther- 
bury this morning?” 

“‘T made no statement as to where it 
was sent from.”’ 

“The post office people usually make 
a statement, however,” said Mr. Spink 
drily. ‘‘This wire was handed in at 
the Sutherbury telegraph office.” 

“Then naturally it was sent from 
there,’’ said Samuel. 

“T have just telephoned to Suther- 
bury Park,’’ said Mr. Spink, letting 
each word sink in as he spoke it, “and 
I learn that Sir Wyverne has been 
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away from home for several days. In 
fact, he is abroad and cannot possibly 
have dispatched this wire!’’ 

Such a profound sensation had never 
been caused at Warrington Hostel 
since its foundation-stone was laid. 

As for Samuel, he spoke not a word 
for the better part of a minute. The 
light of battle was gone from his eye, 
and it no longer even tried to meet 
the stern and wondering looks of his 
hosts. Had they but known it, he 
was actually engaged in giving this 
same Sir Wyverne the severest rating 
he had ever endured. Of all incom- 
petent arrangements his were the 
very worst, thought his better half 
bitterly. Then he heard the gentle 
voice of the Warden speaking; only 
it was nothing like as gentle as 
usual. 

“Well, what have you got to say 
for vourself?” it demanded. 

Without actually envying Archi- 
bald his unsanctified share of the bar- 
onet, Samuel did wish that he had in- 
herited a little of the resource neces- 
sary for meeting these embarrassing 
contingencies. 

He saw positively nothing for it 
but the truth; or rather, a few judi- 
cious excerpts from the truth—a 
truthlet or two, so to speak. 

“T am Sir Wyverne,” he announced. 

The dead silence in which this 
startling statement was received 
greatly encouraged Samuel. He de- 
cided to give them just one more 
snippet, and leave it at that. 

“By means of a chemical experiment 
he got rid of the worst part of himself, 
and I am the rest.” 

Mr. Spink spoke, and his voice 
seemed to Samuel a little peculiar. 

“Then you are the best part of Sir 
Wyverne?”’ he inquired. 

For some reason there was a tend- 
ency among the other philanthropists 
to laugh at this inquiry. 

“I am,” replied Samuel emphati- 
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cally; and the tendency was even more 
pronounced. 

The Rev. Jocelyn, Mr. Spink, and 
Mr. Jollins conferred apart for a 
moment. Mr. Spink seemed to be 
urging a course of action upon the 
Warden, and Mr. Jollins to be cor- 
dially approving. Then the Warden, 
after a moment’s vague indecision, 
nodded his head, and Mr. Spink in- 
stantly beckoned to the porter. 

“Fawkes!’”’ he cried; and the ex- 
bruiser marched up the room. 

“Take charge of this gentleman for 
the night,” said Mr. Spink. ‘We shall 
inquire tomorrow what asylum he has 
escaped from, but in the meantime you 
had better lock him up in his room and 
see that he doesn’t do any damage to 
himself or anyone else. Of course you 
will make quite sure that he can’t 
escape.” 

“Trust me, sir!’ said Fawkes with 
an automatic wink (a by-product of 
his unregenerate days). 

The scuffle that ensued was brief, 
and the language used by Samuel in 
the course of it entirely confirmed the 
Hostel in its new view of its dis- 
tinguished visitor. And then Samuel 
found himself behind a locked door 
in a small bedroom, with his razors 
carefully removed. 

The first emotions even of a great 
philosopher when stricken by sudden 
adversity are probably rather more 
violent than one is led to suppose 
from his biography. Samuel’s cer- 
tainly were both acute and forcibly 
expressed; so forcibly, in fact, that 
his boots had to be removed, in addi- 
tion to his razors. 

But after this first pardonable out- 
burst, philosophy came back to her 
own, and presently the stocking-soled 
recluse was setting industriously about 
the business of improving the shining 
hour, even in captivity. A really 
brilliant idea presented itself practi- 
cally at the first time of asking. He 
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would write a letter to ‘‘The Times”! 
It should be a long letter—say three 
columns and a half; it should give in 
minute detail his verdict on Warring- 
ton Hostel; and it should finish with 
a demand, irresistible by all reason- 
able readers, that he should be ap- 
pointed Warden, and the Rev. Jocelyn 
and Mr. Spink incarcerated in his 
stead. 

He had writing materials in his suit- 
case, and as he had fortunately taken 
out his hair-brushes and razors before 
dinner and then locked the case, it had 
not been interfered with. Accordingly 
he unlocked it again, snatched up a 
few sheets of paper and a fountain-pen, 
and in a mere matter of seconds had 
written ‘Dear sir,” and an _ intro- 
ductory paragraph or two besides. 

Just at that point the vigilant 
Fawkes decided to have another look 
at his charge, and, unlocking the door, 
came in. On his face was the true 


jailer’s frown, and his bearing sug- 
gested a striking compound of strength 


and virtue. And then his eye chanced 
to fall on the still open suit-case. 

After one chilling glance over his 
shoulder at the intruder, Samuel re- 
sumed his letter with unabated vigor. 
Paragraph after paragraph of the 
strongest nature leaped upon the paper, 
and all the while behind his back the 
ex-Bethnal Bruiser stood contemplat- 
ing the suit-case. Distinctly visible in 
one corner of it wasa plump little canvas 
bag—a bag the nature of whose con- 
tents could hardly be mistaken by a 
gentleman with any experience what- 
ever of the world, and curiously enough 
it was on this particular corner that 
Mr. Fawkes’s gaze was riveted. 

At last he moved, but very quietly. 
On tiptoe he went back to the door, 
looked carefully out and _ listened 
breathlessly, and then he shut the door 
again gently and returned to the 
Reformer. 


A peculiar cough behind his back 
Livina Aas, Vout. VI, No. 290. 
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disturbed Samuel. He turned and 
looked severely at his jailer. 

“T must trouble you not to cough 
quite so near me,” he said sharply. 

Mr. Fawkes smiled a bland insinu- 
ating smile. 

““*Ard luck, guv’nor,” 
deeply sympathetic voice. 

So poignantly was his sympathy 
expressed that for a moment Samuel 
misunderstood the emotion. 

“You are maudlin,” he said severely. 
‘You have had a glass of some degrad- 
ing fluid. Go away!’’ 

“T ain’t touched a drop, sir—not a 
drop,” said Mr. Fawkes reproachfully. 
“And it’s ’ard, sir—it’s ’ard—to ‘ear 
a gentleman insinuate!’ 

“T am relieved to hear you are 
sober,” said Samuel. ‘‘But what do 
you want?” 

Mr. Fawkes came a step nearer and 
lowered his voice. 

“Do you want to get out?” 

“Certainly I want to get out!” said 
Samuel. 

“T was just a-wondering,’” whis- 
pered Mr. Fawkes, with a significant 
wink. 

“That proves you are a blockhead,” 
pronounced Samuel emphatically. 
“You should have known I wanted to 
get out.” © 

The amiable Fawkes refused to be 
offended. 

“T can manage it for yer!’”’ said he. 

“Very well,” said Samuel, ‘‘bring me 
my boots and I’ll come immediately.”’ 

“Tf it were made worth my while, 
guv’nor,”’ added Mr. Fawkes. 

“Of course it is worth your while,’ 
said Samuel. ‘‘You will be rendering a 
valuable service to society.” 

Possibly porters who live long 
enough in an altruistic atmosphere 
become immune. The _ ex-Bruiser 
merely smiled a peculiarly worldly 
and sagacious smile. 

“There’s a little canvas bag in that 
there suit-case!”’ said he. 


said he in a 
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“Do you suppose I am unaware of 
that?”” demanded Samuel. “It con- 
tains my money.” 

This information did not seem to 
surprise Mr. Fawkes in the least. He 
looked at the bag with a sympathetic 
eye and suggested delicately— 

“Sov’rins is the better for a bit o’ 
thinnin’ out, guv’nor. It keeps them 
’ealthy.”’ 

“T disagree with you entirely,’ re- 
plied Samuel. ‘You have acquired 
that superstition from some ignorant 
person. Hair requires thinning and 
trees require thinning, but certainly 
not sovereigns.” 

For the first time Mr. Fawkes began 
to look a little disgusted. 

“Lord lumme!” he _ exclaimed. 
“What are you gettin’ at? If you 
gives me a tenner, I lets you out— 
and cheap at the price I calls it! Do 
you understand that? 

“You suggest bribery!’’ cried Sam- 
uel, springing up with an expression of 
virtuous indignation. 


“You ean eall it any bloomin’ fancy 
name you like,’”’ said Mr. Fawkes in- 


dulgently, “but that’s what I do 
suggest.”’ 

“T shall report you to the proper 
authorities tomorrow morning. You 
are a very bad, unscrupulous man. Go 
away instantly!’’ said Samuel, already 
resuming his seat and feeling for his pen. 

The ex-Bethnal Bruiser felt that he 
had reached the limits of a plain man’s 
patience. ; 

“Of all the blank, blank ingrati- 
tude!”’ he cried, though still in a 
hoarsely muffled voice. ‘‘ ’Ere I might 
have lifted that little lot and you never 
noticed what ’ad ’appened to it! And 
instead of that, what does I do? 
Makes you a sportin’ offer and only 
asks a tenner! A tenner for lettin’ 
loose a bloomin’ dangerous lunatic! I 
oughter ’ave charged a ’undred quid! 
’Owever, if you won’t take your 
chance, I takes mine,” 


Two’s Two. 


And with that he hurried to the 
suit-case, picked up the little canvas 
bag and stuffed it in his pocket, and 
the next moment he was gone and the 
key clicked in the lock. 

The din made by the Reformer in 
the next five minutes brought Mr. 
Spink, Mr. Jollins, and the jailer at a 
run. They paused just inside the 
door and stood there in a wary atti- 
tude, for their prisoner was evidently 
in an extremely violent mood. 

‘“‘He has robbed me! He has taken 
all my money!’’ shouted Samuel, 
pointing an accusing finger. ‘He 
wanted me to bribe him, and I re- 
fused! And then he robbed me! I 
give him in charge!”’ 

Mr. Fawkes shook his head, and 
smiled indulgently. 

“A bad attack, sir,’ he remarked to 
Mr. Spink. 

“Do you actually deny it?” exclaimed 
the Reformer with a horrified stare. 

“Do you mean he took your purse?”’ 
asked Mr. Jollins, a simple soul who 
hardly realized how a mind deranged 
can wander from the facts. 

“It was in a bag—nearly two 
hundred pounds in gold! Arrest him— 
send for the police!’ cried Samuel. 

Mr. Fawkes, who had had no time 
to inspect his prize, opened his eyes 
very wide for one instant, and then 
banished all expression from his face. 

““A bag containing nearly two hun- 
dred pounds!’’ said Mr. Spink. “I 
need hardly ask you, Fawkes, whether 
you observed this remarkable treasure?”’ 

Fawkes shook his head again, very 
emphatically this time, yet with a 
trace of genial humor. 

“°Ts razors, sir, I’ve ’ad to remove, 
and ’is boots; but neither canvas bags 
nor blue rats.’’ 

“Tf you make a row again, we'll 
have to strap you up,” said Mr. Spink. 
‘See that he keeps quiet, Fawkes.” 

They departed, and the philosopher 
was left to philosophize. His rumina- 
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tions were sombre. In his pockets was 
the sum of seventeen shillings and six- 
pence in silver and coppers; he saw 
no conceivable possibility of obtaining 
any more; and his mission of regener- 
ating society had ended in a locked 
bedroom. Gravely as he disapproved 
of Sir Wyverne, the vanished baronet 
seemed his only refuge now. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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“There is nothing else for it,’’ he 
said to himself bitterly. ‘I must re- 
unite with that unspeakable Archi- 
bald!’’ 

And then a fresh calamity almost 
overwhelmed him. Where was Archi- 
bald? It occurred to him for the first 
time that he had received no word of 
any address. 


(To be continued.) 





FIRST CENTURY AND TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Supposing we had to give in a few 
sentences to some visitor from another 
sphere a summary of what the course 
of human history upon this planet has 
been, we might say, as regarding the 
rational and political development of 
man, that when, after an incalculable 
procession of centuries, during which 
the transient generations left no record 
of themselves, except here and there 
some bones or a chance heap of rude 
tools and ornaments, man _ reached 
these latter ages cognizable to the 
glance of history, there appeared in 
one region of the earth a new type of 
civilization, marking a notable start 
forward, a rationalistic civilization 
which opened out indefinite possibili- 
ties in the way of man’s subjugation 
of the world to his purposes by knowl- 
edge and co-operation; that this 
civilization, after it had reached a 
certain degree of power and splendor 
in the countries round the Mediter- 
ranean, was overwhelmed by the mass 
of primitive peoples which rolled in 
upon it from outside; that again some 
centuries later its tradition worked its 
way up through the barbarian mass 
and started upon a second advance 
which carried mankind far beyond 
anything dreamed of before in sub- 
jugation of the material world, and 
then——. But there we should have 
to break off, because that is the point 
in the story where we stand today. 


Will our rationalistic civilization come 
to grief in its modern European phase, 
as it did in its first Greco-Roman phase, 
and revive again after. a period of 
barbarism for a third advance, and 
so on? Or was the setback of the 
Middle Ages something not to recur, a 
catastrophe which could overtake ra- 
tionalist civilization only in its first 
immature phase? 

However we answer that question, 
we may be struck by certain similari- 
ties, which seem to correspond over a 
space of well-nigh twenty centuries, 
in this modern world and in the world 
reigned over by Nero Augustus. For 
a course of generations, from the time 
when Hellenism first appeared on the 
earth, a process went on by which the 
Mediterranean countries were ulti- 
mately organized as a unity, informed 
by the new rationalist culture. <A 
systematic elaboration of life, a co- 
ordination of human labor over many 
lands for the purposes of material 
gratification, a power in war such as 
had never been before, all these things 
had come about as the Roman domin- 
ion grew in strength and compass. 
And then came a great catastrophe, 
when this co-ordination of labor, this 
power in war, was used for mutual 
destruction in the Civil Wars which 
changed the Roman Republic into the 
Empire of Augustus. The Roman 
power lasted for three or four centuries 
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still—in the Eastern Mediterranean it 
took more than a thousand years to 
dwindle away—but it lost, after the 
Civil Wars, its power of expansion; 
and the rationalist culture which in- 
formed it lost within a few generations 
intellectual elasticity and the power of 
original creation. In the end the great 
outside world it failed to penetrate 
overwhelmed it. The Civil Wars did 
not mean immediate destruction; they 
meant only a squandering of strength, 
an arrest of growth, with the final 
result that the civilization of the old 
world could not hold its own against 
the barbarian mass. 

In the days of Nero a young man, 
who had come from Spain with the 
ambition of shining as a man of letters 
in the society of the capital and in- 
clined to the Stoic school, wrote a 
poem about the Great War of two 
generations before. It seemed to him a 
world-convulsion comparable only to 
the final catastrophe which would 
throw the machine of the universe out 
of gear. And he lamented the pity of 
it—the military organization of the 
Roman world turned against itself, 
“pares aquilas et pila minantia pilis.”’ 
If only all that power had been united 
to subdue the barbarian mass! It 
might have done so, right away to the 
frozen coasts of Russia and the sources 
of the Nile, even to China. The whole 
world made subject to rationalist 
civilization—‘‘totum sub leges Latias 
cum miseris orbem’’—not an impossi- 
bility, it seemed to him, if only the 
people which bore the sword for that 
civilization had not been divided against 
itself. And the most immediate cause 
of the catastrophe, he said, was just 
that desire to engross power which 
ran through human history; in this 
ease there had been one who held a 
position of pre-eminent dignity, due 
to great achievements in the past, who 
wished to retain power, and one, come 
later into the field, full of aggressive 
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vigor, who wished to gain power, and 
the whole Roman world had not been 
large enough to hold the two. But 
there were deeper causes. And the 
young Stoic indicated the moral temper 
which had come to prevail in the capi- 
tal of that world—the heart set upon 
comfort and display, the unprecedented 
command of the resources of the whole 
earth, the fierce eagerness to grow rich 
—the “materialism of Western civili- 
zation,” to speak in the language of our 
own day. 

Just about the time when this young 
man was framing his Latin hexameters 
there might be seen amongst the 
thousands of Greek-speaking slaves 
populating Rome one who walked with 
a limp. According to a story after- 
wards current, his master had once 
caused him to be tortured in such a 
way that his leg had broken. Possibly 
the young Spanish poet may some- 
times have seen the lame slave, since 
the slave’s master was a vulgarly reful- 
gent figure in that society round the 
Emperor which the young man liked 
to frequent. In the Stoic books from 
which the young man drew ideas for 
fine verses, the slave had found a 
spring of inner strength, which en- 
abled him to look stoutly and evenly 
at torture and threatening and death 
and the things that men feared and 
craved and admired. Later on, it 
came about that owing to Imperial 
suspicion the young man was put to 
torture, and he tried to get off by 
denouncing his mother. In spite of 
this, Shelley regarded him as “by his 
death approved.” 

As years went on, the slave obtained 
his freedom, and by the time he was 
an old man he had quite a reputation 
as a teacher. He taught Stoic phil- 


osophy at a town by the seaside in 
what is now Greek Epirus, and many 
young men éame to study Chrysippus 
under his direction and listen to his 
talk. One of these afterwards rose to 
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a high official position in the Em- 
pire, and amongst other writings—a 
history of Alexander the Great, a 
manual of tactics, a manual of hunt- 
ing, and a little book on India—left 
posterity several rolls filled with his 
old master’s discourses. That is how 
Epictetus still speaks across the cen- 
turies from the first phase of rationalist 
civilization to this second phase—to 
these days when the resources of that 
civilization, its command over nature, 
increased, as we have said, beyond 
anything dreamed of in the ancient 
world, have once more been applied to 
mutual destruction—no longer pilum 
against pilum, but machine-gun against 
machine-gun—and the globe has been 
shaken by a convulsion which might 
with less exaggeration than the war 
between Pompey and Cesar be com- 
pared to the final break-up of the 
universe. 

It is strange how little, in spite of 
the lapse of nearly 1,900 years, the 
words of the old teacher have lost 
their power to strike home. The suc- 
cessive translations and editions of 
Epictetus in recent times show how 
living still to modern readers are the 
things spoken in the class-room at 
Nicopolis. The Oxford University 
Press has now put forth a new transla- 
tion, with introduction and brief notes, 
by Mr. P. E: Matheson. The work is 
well done; the directness and strong 
simplicity of the Greek is given in good 
natural English. It is always a diffi- 
culty in translating Epictetus that for 
the numerous technical terms of Stoic 
philosophy, which were current coin 
in the class-room, it is hard to find 
English equivalents without bringing 
something of heaviness and pedantry 
into what is above all the straight- 
forward plain utterance of profound 
and compulsive beliefs. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Hastings Crossley in the little 
Golden Treasury volume of selections 
had surmounted this difficulty as 


‘has to proclaim. 
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successfully as any other previous 
translator, but Mr. Matheson has now 
given us a translation of all the re- 
corded utterances of Epictetus which 
has all through the note of living 
speech, and is not likely to be bettered. 

At the time when Epictetus found 
his salvation in the Stoic creed the 
individual man was, as we have seen, 
confronted by a rich and complex 
society, which represented the great- 
est organization of human power yet 
achieved on the planet. We see the 
working of it as the background to the 
discourses of Epictetus—the officials 
going to and fro between Rome and 
the provinces and stopping to talk to 
the old philosopher at Nicopolis on 
their way, the men able and avid to 
use the facilities for getting rich 
offered by the wide economic connec- 
tions of the Roman Empire, the men 
sensitive to the artificial distinctions of 
fine society, anxious to be in the 
fashion, the men who live in terror 


‘ because their seeking for the prizes 


in this interplay of human wills may 
have brought them into conflict with 
the supreme will, the chief embodiment 
of all this power, Nero Augustus. 
This vast social mechanism that man 
has created crushes his soul; the 
individual is caught in its wheels, and 
the good of which some dim prefigure- 
ment had dwelt in his consciousness 
from birth eludes him always. All 
men, said the Stoic doctrine, are 
miserable. But there is a deliverance. 
That is what the old man at Nicopolis 
In a moment the 
individual, whenever he wills, can get 
clear of it all, can stand up a free man. 
For what is it that holds all these men 
attached to the world of unrest? Only 
two things: their own desires and their 
own fears, the vain imaginations of 
their own heart. Those each man can 
deal with when he wills and as he wills. 
The man who deals with them rightly 
is no more drawn into the pounding, 
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restless machine by desire for any of 
the false good things—money, or 
prestige, or power—he is beyond the 
reach of the arm of Cesar; if Crsar 
wishes to break his ‘‘bit of a body,’ he 
is weleome to do so, but he can never 
lay hold of the man. To all whom the 
great world crushes and tosses and 
drives Epictetus cries aloud that their 
salvation is in their own hands. Ina 
moment, whenever they will, the world 
has no hold or power upon them any 
more. 

That, then, was the trouble men felt 
individually at the first climax of 
“western” civilization on the earth, 
and because now again amid the mani- 
fold activities of that civilization in its 
second still more complex phase men 
feel a like trouble, the voice of 1,900 
years ago still speaks to their condition. 
Of course, it is not really the Stoic 
teaching, as a body of abstract asser- 
tions, which has enduring validity. 
It is the personal figure—the in- 
dividual standing strong and free 
and satisfied over against a world of 
vast power, of vast unrest and un- 
happiness and terror. That appeals, 
whether we attach little or great value 
to the Stoic doctrine. For, indeed, 
the teaching of Epictetus is not one 
that claims to dispense with theo- 
logical presupposition. It stands upon 
a dogma as definite as that of the 
Christian. Essential to it is the postu- 
late that the whole universe and all 
that happens in it is ordered by the 
divine immanent Reason. It is not a 
chance confluence of atoms, it is not 
indifferent to the values which mgn 
recognizes as the highest; nay, the 
reason in man’s soul is all of one stuff 
with the Reason governing the uni- 
verse. The disputings of the Sceptic 
Epictetus knows of, but he regards 
them as too gross an outrage to sound 
sense to deserve discussion. That is 
why he can surrender himself to 


Destiny with such joyful acquiescence; 
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for Destiny is no blind power, but 
Providence; that is why a religious 
warmth goes with his uncompromising 
moral demand, why behind his lips 
there seem always, ready to break 
forth, hymns of praise. 

To some people today this element 
of dogma in Epictetus will seem too 
much; it makes, for instance, a great 
difference between his attitude and that 
represented by Mr. Bertrand Russell’s 
“Free Man’s Worship’’—man faithful 
to his ideals in the face of a universe 
indifferent and finally annihilating. 
To a Christian, on the other hand, 
the faith of Epictetus will seem too 
fragmentary—not ultimately credible, 
in view of the evil in the world, except 
as inglobed in the gospel of the Divine 
Sufferer. But whatever a man’s theory 
of the universe, he can hardly come into 
contact with the man Epictetus with- 
out being braced and chastened. The 
value of Epictetus in that way is 
imperishable. ; 

It is true that Epictetus cannot 
suffice, as a teacher, for modern men. 
With all the resemblances between the 
first phase of rationalist civilization in 
the Greco-Roman world and _ this 
second phase in which we live, there 
are equally signal differences—beside 
the obvious difference of degree. The 
world of Epictetus was one whose 
intellectual, political, social advance 
had been arrested. It was still enor- 
mously active, but its activities led 
nowhere—a mill-round—no prospect 
before it, no goal, an ideal only for the 
individual, who might attain emanci- 
pation from desire and fear, no ideal 
for society. In the midst of that 
world, indeed, a little community had 
just come into being, whom Epictetus 
once mentions, disparagingly, under the 
name-of ‘‘Galilewans,’’ whose face was 
set towards a great hope and who 
dreamed not only of a future salvation 
for individuals, but of a world re- 
deemed and a glorified community of 
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those made perfect. But that com- 
munity represented another movement 
from the one we have called rationalist 
civilization, a new start forward of 
man not in respect of his inte.lectual 
faculties, but in respect of a more 
central part of his nature. The new 
element entered, indeed, into combi- 
uation with the existing rationalist 
civilization; but it did so at the time 
when, as we have seen, that civilization 
in its first phase was already arrested, 
and too much of the salt lost its 
savor, as the years went on, for it to 
prevent the decline of the Greco- 
Roman civilization and its ultimate 
submergence by the barbarian mass. 
Yet because in that element there was 
an indestructible principle of life it 
remained in the world, and rational- 
ist civilization in its second phase had 
again to combine with it, so that our 
modern world is not only a world in 
which rationalist civilization has come 
back to expand in new power, but a 
world interpenetrated and influenced 
in various degrees by Christianity. 
Whether we assign a great or a small 
importance to Christianity in the com- 
position of the modern world, it is 
certain that this rationalist-Christian 
world of ours does differ in many ways 
from the rationalist-pagan world of 
Epictetus. The attitude of detach- 
ment from the world’s movement—the 
Stoic ideal—is not one which could be 
adopted by the best modern men. 
“Detachment from the world’s move- 
ment” is, perhaps, a juster phrase to 
describe the attitude recommended by 
Epictetus than ‘detachment from the 
world.” For no people in antiquity 
laid more stress upon the social obliga- 
tions than the Stoics—the duty incum- 
bent upon the good man to succor, 
comfort, enlighten his fellow-men, to 
sacrifice his life for them, if need were. 
Epictetus devotes whole sermons to the 
duty of each individual to discharge 
his part as parent, as brother, as 


citizen, as member of the universe. 
But they are services rendered by one 
individual to other individuals in- 
volved in the world’s movement, whom 
he would bring into his own inner 
liberty; from the movement itself, as a 
complex of interests impelling men to 
the various activities, he separates him- 
self with ascetic indifference. For, 
indeed, the movement of that world 
seemed to be activity in a circle, with- 
out advance, without goal, without hope. 

The movement of our modern world 
is not movement without hope. We 
do not discover any arrest in our in- 
tellectual advance. Year by year, at 
any rate, scientific knowledge, man’s 
command over the realm of matter, 
goes steadily forward. Large numbers 
of men are conscious not so much of a 
stereotyped réle, as parent or citizen, 
in a fixed order. but of a duty to make 
the world itself a little better. Our 
political and social arrangements are, 
we commonly feel, getting improved, 
bit by bit, in the direction of some ideal 
Jerusalem that beckons us far ahead. 
In international relations we look to 
realize, in even a near future, a happier 
state of things than the world has yet 
known. This war itself is no mere 
struggle for power like the wars of the 
old pagan world. Even if the theory 
were true that the peoples have been 
thrown into conflict by the egoism and 
greed of certain small interested circles 
and that all the professions of ideal 
principles on either side are cant made 
current by the artful fashioners of 
public opinion—even so the fact would 
stand that the great masses of people 
cannot go on fighting today unless they 
believe, at any rate, that they are 
fighting for more than mere power, 
that they are fighting to make it, in 
some way, a better world. 

The complex of interests which are 
the driving forces in our modern 
“western” civilization contain much 
else besides the desire and fear which 
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Epictetus bids us cast out. The base 
desire is no doubt there—the desire 
for riches, for pleasure, for prestige: 
the base fear—the fear of other men’s 
power to take away external goods, the 
fear of other men’s opinion—but even 
to the building up of our great indus- 
trial and commercial system of organ- 
ized work there have gone nobler 
motives besides. How much, for in- 
stance, of the command over the realm 
of matter, characteristic of modern 
industrial enterprise, is due to the pure 
scientific interest of individual investi- 
gators, the interest which is the pursuit 
of truth, subjection of the spirit to 
universal law, asceticism which sup- 
presses every impulse that might 
interfere with dispassionate verifica- 
tion! It is an obvious confusion of 
thought to call ‘‘western’”’ civilization 
‘materialist’? because it deals with 
great material masses. It is a creation 
of the human spirit. Every faculty of 
the spirit has gone to the making of it— 
desire, imagination, character, will. 
Because, in making it, the human spirit 
has been largely occupied with acquir- 
ing command over matter, it has in 
many persons lost the sense of other 
things, has become concentrated upon 
some lower end, has worked for com- 
mercial gain, or power for power’s 
sake. Yet it may be questioned 
whether our modern civilization could 
go on at all—still more whether it could 
continue to advance in knowledge— 
unless there were intermingled in its 
governing interests those which belong 
to the human spirit at its highest, 
those which seek to acquire command 
over matter only in order that they 
may use it for spiritual ends. Our 
modern ‘western’ civilization has 
The Times. 
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enormously increased the content and 
the potentialities of life, and, like all 
increase of resources and power, has 
made it harder to enter the Kingdom 
of God; yet just because the problem 
set the soul is more complex, because 
its solution is harder to attain than 
the simple detachment of Epictetus 
or an Eastern sage, it yields, if at- 
tained, a richer result. 

No doubt the Victorian optimism 
which held that our civilization was 
started upon an evolution bound to 
carry man onwards indefinitely by, as 
it were, an automatic law of progress 
has been sapped by more critical 
thought. There seems no reason in 
science and no reason in religion, why 
things on this planet should go on 
improving, why they should not come 
to a standstill or deteriorate. But this 
much we can say—that our modern 
world may have hope. If we will 
to make this world better, to bring 
human life nearer the ideal, there is 
no reason why the task should seem 
impossible. Not an automatic law of 
evolution, but the sustained purpose 
of human wills. 

For the man whose heart is involved 
in the movement of the world not by 
egoistic desire or fear, but because he 
feels himself taking part in a great 
corporate enterprise for the ends of the 
spirit, the teaching of Epictetus will 
seem too restricted in range. But it 
will never be altogether out of date so 
long as men are impeded in realizing 
the inner good by desire and fear. 
Who of us is not, to some extent? 
Who of us does not go away rebuked 
and shamed, when we have sat for a 
little with Arrian in the class-room at 
Nicopolis? 





In Salonica: King Constantine’s F éte. 


IN SALONICA: KING CONSTANTINE’S FETE. 


The last day but one! It was my 
first waking thought. The hot June 
sun, streaming in from the windows 
facing the beech-crowned summit of 
Mount Ketos, which rose above the 
bare lower downs, warned me it was 
time to be gone. The wise storks and 
swallows had already started on their 
long summer flight; it was time to be 
following the birds North, as_ the 
Thraki was to sail next day. 

It was a fascinating place I was 
leaving, this city on the outer wave of 
the whirlpool. Salonica had proved 
unexpectedly interesting, with its little 
known treasures of art and arche- 
ology, and its strange old medley of 
East and West now further complicated 
by a new Frankish crusade. 

Here were the same mixed feelings 
of admiration and contempt as at 
Byzantium, when the kings and knights 
of Western Chivalry camped for the 
first time without the walls. Here, 
too, surprised and equally unwilling 
hosts watched the foreign soldiery ride 
clattering through their streets. Here 
were the same alarums and excursions, 
the same continual vague, political 
intrigues, and at the back of it all the 
same real indifference as to whether 
French, German, or Russian finally 
won the Holy Shrine,—or what would 
seem more likely now, Franco-Spanish 
Jews. 

Each day brought some novel turn 
of the wheel of Greco-German affairs 
or some fresh discovery in my explora- 
tion of the old Byzantine city on the 
hill. The summer sun, which woke me 
up betimes, left me lazily counting 
one by one, through the mist of my 
mosquito net, the tall white minarets 
of the town. Delicate, slender shafts 
holding the Muezzin’s gallery high in 
the air, they rose on terrace above 
terrace to the last broken spire, near 


where the brown brick towers of the 
Heptapyrgeion stood out clear-cut 
against the sky. 

These minarets, with their finely- 
contrasting cypress trees, are numerous 
at Salonica, for the Turks invariably 
added one when they altered a church 
into a mosque. The Greek king did 
well to leave them standing when he 
took back the town from the Moslems. 
Apart from their picturesque beauty, 
the minarets still serve a useful pur- 
pose; for guide books leave one in 
Old Greece, they are not to be had at 
Salonica. Should your way lie down 
the tram-ridden Boulevard Reine Olga, 
where the roses in the villa gardens 
are powdered thick with dust, the 
public will direct you proudly. Or 
they will cheerfully point out the Rue 
Venizelos, and even follow you up 
the dim Turkish Bazaar at its end, 
urging you to buy from their various 
eager friends as you pass. Beyond 
that, across the Roman Via Egnatia, 
which cuts the town in half, nobody 
seems to know what happens, nor 
should a _ well-brought-up Salonican 
wish to go. 

But the minarets beckon; they prove 
the best of guides. Their white spires 
give a sure clue to the whereabouts of 
the ancient mosques and churches. 
And here, through my window, I could 
count most of these landmarks by 
which I steered. Nearest and tallest 
rose the minaret of Sancta Sophia, 
Holy Wisdom, the cathedral church of 
the Metropolitan. 

During the ceremonies of Holy 
Week and Easter great crowds had 
gathered here. Good Friday was the 
day of the people’s procession. The 
peasants from the scattered villages 
brightened the town with the cheerful 
reds and blues of their national cos- 
tumes, and at night all the world 
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walked singing solemn chants, follow- 
ing the bishops in their glittering copes 
and jeweled mitres and the simple 
flower-arched bier. 

Easter Eve proved to be the official 
festival of the Greek army and govern- 
ment. A dense mass of people filled 
the church and surged confusedly in 
the darkness of the open square out- 
side it; each man, woman, and child, 
holding an unlit candle in their hands 
—some large, some small—painted 
with holy symbols and flowers; care- 
ful souls, mindful of their gala clothes, 
taking pains to hold their candle 
gingerly by its long cotton wick. 

Within the building the deep gloom 
was hardly broken by the lights at the 
two lecterns, at which the laity read 
by turns, and the glimmer from where 
behind the icon-sereen came the mur- 
mur of priests intoning. After what 
felt an interminable period of waiting, 
it was midnight. ‘Christ is risen,” 
came the cry. The heavy gold em- 
broidered curtain rose, disclosing with- 
in the sanctuary the long, low Altar 
of the Last Supper. Out poured a 
brilliant procession of ecclesiastics, 
marching down the nave to take their 
stand on the platform in the outer 
court; everyone in the crowd lighting 
his candle from his neighbor’s as the 
cortége passed along. In a moment the 
church was bright from end to end. 

The massive pillars stood like rocks in 
a waving, flickering sea of gold. Then, 
for the first time, the great Madonna 
of the apse shone revealed. Enthroned 
on high, against the hollow, glowing 
background of mosaic, She held our 
Her Son to bless a strange assemblage 
under the dome, where British and 
French officers stood with their Greek 
comrades, headed by the Greek General 
Commanding, and all his staff, each 
holding a lighted taper in honor of 
His resurrection. 

What a night for the German air- 
craft, suddenly flashed across our 
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minds! In the very street outside, 
now lit with a thousand lights and 
packed with human beings, I had seen 
their ugly work only a few weeks 
before. I shuddered as we forged our 
way home. 

Up the hill directly above Sancta 
Sophia, the somewhat stumpy minaret 
of St. Paraskevi reared its head. This 
grand fourth-century basilica, finer 
than any building of its kind at Con- 
stantinople, is now given over to the 
Greek refugees from Asia Minor. 
Their carpets and piteous colored 
rags hang in complete disorder from 
its high wooden galleries. 

The platform for the Mihrab, facing 
towards Mecca, remains aslant the 
apse; although a tiny altar at its 
northern end claims the church back 
for its Christian builders—an altar so 
small and poor, adorned by such dim, 
feeble lights, I hardly noticed it at 
first the day I found my way in there. 
Here were no crowds, no pomp of a 
church militant, only the begging 
children who trotted in my wake. 
The place appeared empty except for 
a solitary peasant woman, bowed in 
prayer before the icon on the little 
shrine, praying, no doubt, for a safe 
return to her distant home in Syria— 
her dress proclaimed how far the wars 
had driven her. She stood there, a 
strange impassive figure in her full 
dark purple trousers and dull red veil, 
silhouetted sharply against the cream 
plaster walls and the cipollino columns 
brown with age and dirt. A faint blue 
smoke curied from under the unseen 
cooking-pots in the gallery behind her, 
blurring the light from the large 
windows and drifting out across the 
wide open space. Through it, the 
arches of the nave and triforium 
gleamed with the rose and gold and 
green of their splendid floral mosaics. 

Two more great churches the mina- 
rets pointed out. St. Demetrius, 
dedicated to the City’s patron saint 
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is a basilica not unlike that of the 
refugees. The mosaics here have a 
curious silvery sheen, but the marbles 
are the church’s special glory. By 
some piece of good fortune the original 
Byzantine casing of the walls is almost 
intact. Remembering how this much 
coveted city has suffered, how, time 
after time, it has been besieged, burned, 
sacked—for it stands where two fa- 
mous highways cross, from Rome to 
Byzantium, from Vienna to the Aigean 
and the East—it is little short of 
marvelous thet any fine old buildings 
are left; still more so that these 
treasures should have escaped the 
general doom of such things. A 
wonderful mellow tone pervades the 
great interior, where the one spot of 
brilliant color is the gold flag of 
the Double Empire, which holds 
the eagles of the East and West 
aloft. 

Alas, that modern Greece should 
have St. Demetrius in its clutches! 
The Turks at least left the marbles 
much as they found them. The Greeks 
have written their recent triumph in 
huge black letters right across the 
apse; October 1912—there is no 
escaping that or the monstrous Aus- 
trian stove—another claimant for the 
double eagles, which stretches its ugly 
arms over the nave. 

St. Demetrius, as is only right, was 
used to shelter soldiers rather than 
refugee civilians. Sketching there I 
often wondered why so many Greeks 
in khaki wandered in and out. Very 
devout people, I thought, though their 
casual lounge and bored air rather 
belied them. Anyway, I decided, they 
cannot all be former sacristans on 
leave. To Frenchmen of every rank I 
soon grew accustomed; the blue field 
uniform was invariably to be seen 
admiring, drawing, or measuring, each 
time I went there. Even a British 
officer strayed in at times, some odd, 
adventurous spirit who cared for such 
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things—unlike his kind. But why all 
these shabby Greek Tommies? 

One afternoon in the gathering dusk 
when it grew too dark to work and I 
was exploring the empty upper gal- 
leries, to my astonishment I nearly 
fell over a sick man. Startled and 
peering down I saw it was a soldier 
curled up on his blanket bed. A com- 
rade was hastening to him bringing a 
pannikin full of water, his footsteps 
echoing down the long galiery behind 
me. I beat a hurried retreat, noticing 
as I did so the kit and beds of a whole 
company neatly rolled up for the day, 
lying in the shadow of the low marble 
railing. But this was in May; since 
then there are fewer Royalist troops 
tucked away in the heart of Salonica. 

The furthermost great church—my 
favorite among all those the minarets 
showed me—was the round fortresslike 
St. George, built in the third century. 
It stands near the Arch of Galerius— 
the Roman arch of triumph now re- 
sounding to the clang of the British 
army motor-lorries. From its massive 
strength and air of grave simplicity, it 
might be one of the towers guarding 
the eastern wall of the town. No 
columns interrupt the view within, 
and on the majestic dome, whose 
sweep leaves everything clear, is the 
greatest monument in mosaic handed 
down from antiquity. It represents 
a succession of saints, none later than 
the time of the Emperor Constantine, 
who gazes pityingly down from the 
bronze and gold Portals of the Heav- 
enly City. The tall figures are just 
stiffening from the grace and truth of 
the elassic masters into the cramped 
outlines of the monkish artists, who 
feared to study the human form lest 
their models turned to wicked, tempt- 
ing demons, all claws and teeth and 
tail, under their very eyes. The 
Turks were even more prejudiced on 
the subject, and defaced figures wher- 
ever met, no matter how many robes 
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they wore. But the charm of the 
whole is quite unspoiled; it lies in the 
background. 

The designer’s naif joy in a fresh 
architectural expression shines from 
this Byzantine Paradise of Revelations. 
It radiates from these walls whose 
foundations were Jasper, Sardonyx, 
and Emerald—Chalcedony from the 
Macedonian peninsula our troops now 
hold—and all the other stones whose 
names are songs, from these arches 
springing one above another, these 
shell-ribbked cupolas and alcoves, these 
vistas of limitless arcades, where storks 
stand sentinel and peacocks spread 
their jeweled tails, colored like corn- 
flowers in grass. 

On the low vaulting of the surround- 
ing chapels, hollowed out in the twenty 
foot thick fortress wall, humble local 
birds find a place. Ducks and quails, 
cranes and smaller wild fowl from the 
Vardar marshes cover the diapered 
gold ground. Under the Osmanli rule 
these chapels were reserved for the 
different companies of the Sultan’s 
Regiment of Guards, hence the 
church’s Moslem name—Orta Sultan 
Osman Djami. 

Last to be discovered at Salonica 
are the few Byzantine churches so 
small and insignificant they were never 
claimed by the Turks. No minarets 
point these out. But they are well 
worth finding for their splendid carved 
and painted screens. 

Backwards and _ forwards the 
churches’ fate has swung. Bullet 
holes pit their soaring spires, witness 
to the most recent changes. Feast 
days and Holy days abound in this 
town of many faiths. Perhaps the 
prettiest among them is the Feast of 
Bairam, when the minarets that 
remain in the hands of the Moslems 
twinkle with rows of little lights. 
Then from my window I could see 
just how many mosques were ieft; 
each one marked by a tall fairy candle, 
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burning steadily on the blue darkness 
of the hill. 


“Signora, wake, make haste, your 
Excellency’s boat leaves today at 
noon!”’ 

My reverie over the old town came 
to an abrupt stop. If this were true, 
it was useless trying to decide where 
among all my favorite haunts I would 
sketch for the last time. 

Eudocia, the good-natured Greek- 
Italian maid, making a noisy entry 
with my coffee, brought the surprising, 
unwelcome news. 

“But the Thraki doesn’t sail until 
Saturday!’ I protested. “Are you 
sure?” 

Yes, she was positive. Had not 
Anastasie, the porter, told her this 
moment, having got it casually from 
the haughty-looking Greek Staff Colo- 
nel as he flicked imaginary dust off his 
boots after his early morning ride? 

Well, I could not see V. again, or 
even let him know I was going; that 
much was certain. But there was only 
one thing to be done, and with a 
sinking heart I started to finish pack- 
ing as rapidly as I could. In the 
middle of it I remembered I must 
rush off to the bankers who acted as 
my Salonican ‘‘Cook’’; the day befcre, 
when I had tried to see them, having 
been one of the numerous féte days, 
when banks and shops were shut. 

In the end there was too much to be 
done: I had to give up the chase. 
The Thraki beat me, though not 
before I had boarded her—luggage- 
less. One peep into the tiny den I was 
to have slept in made me thankful 
enough to see her start. The Syria, 
“le bateau de luze’’ her agents proudly 
called her (that is the one Greek ship 
whose decks were ever known to be 
washed), was to sail on Monday; I 
should see V. again to say good-bye. 
All appeared to be for the best. 

He rode in that evening nothing 
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doubting, bringing me -wild Madonna 
lilies, with sharp-pointed petals, from 
the hills above Kerech-Koi; how sad 
to have missed them and him. 

The next day, the day my ship was 
to have sailed, the town was again 
en féte. It was more than a question 
of shutting the banks and shops; this 
time the whole place was gay with 
pale blue and white bunting for the 
festival of King Constantine, Bul- 
garoctonos (Slayer of Bulgars)—an 
old title of the Greek Emperors some- 
what too hastily revived. St. Sophia 
was to be the scene of another offi- 
cial service, one of triumph at past 
victories over the King’s present 
friends. 

Rather a tactless subject for so 
much rejoicing, I could not help think- 
ing, as I heard the Greeks of the hotel 
going gaily out. But, then, in the 
Balkans people’s politics change 
rapidly and irony falls flat. 

That day things were to move even 
faster than usual. The service, if it 
was held, must have been short. It 
seemed only a moment before the 
officials were back. It was a very 
crestfallen little party I met on my 
way downstairs. The swords of the 
Staff Colonel and his smart friends 
clanked dolefully up the marble steps. 
The civilians, in their ceremonial 
evening dress and top ‘hats, looked as 
if they had been to a ball the night 
before which had rather disagreed 
with them. I missed the Railway 
Controller, a delicate little man with 
birdlike eyes and walk and a monstrous 
mustache, who had so far successfully 
dodged all our demands to open the 
new line connecting Salonica with 
Athens. But his confrére, the Censor, 
was there, quite shorn of his heavy 
importance. Even the cheerful fat 
Banker, who made it his business to 
keep the pro-German party in roars of 
laughter every meal-time—presumably 
over the Allies’ gullibility—for once 
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hadn’t a smile left and seemed com- 
pletely nonplused. 

A shot rang out. Or was it only an 
extra loud bang on the tramway out- 
side? There was evidently some fresh 
trouble—perhaps a daylight Zeppelin 
raid. Just then a French friend passed. 

“Haven’t you heard?” she said, 
excitedly. ‘We have taken the post 
office and the telegraph; not without 
some fighting. It was early this 
morning. Come out with me and see 
what arrives.”’ 

King Constantine’s féte seemed to be 
off. 

The life of the seaport was going on 
much as usual, except that the quay 
in front had rather an empty look. But 
as we turned up a side street, to avoid 
the press of the Rue Venizelos, we ran 
into a big crowd. What it was all 
about was difficult to discover, but it 
surged round a_ bewildered-looking 
Serbian soldier who was being dragged 
away with some difficulty by a patrol 
of Greek police. We flattened our- 
selves against the wall while the angry 
waves swept past. 

In their back-wash we came on the 
Official Photographer hard at work, 
charmed to have something to take at 
last. We questioned him eagerly, but 
he had only the vaguest notion as to 
what was on foot. Anyway, here was 
copy, when the photographs appeared 
in the London papers the editors could 
christen them what they liked. And 
he rushed on in the wake of the ebb- 
tide, snapshotting as he went. 

The Bureau des Postes was our 
objective. There had been brave 
doings there, so we had been told. 
But the spot, when we reached it, 
appeared fairly peaceful. In a corner 
of the square a little knot of people 
had collected round a tall Serbian 
officer, while a weedy-looking Greek 
youth explained with some courage, 
as it seemed to us from the looks of 
the bystanders, what proved to be the 
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true story of the arrest we had just 
witnessed. 

He had been sitting quietly in that 
café there up the street, everyone 
round him busy discussing the King’s 
féte, when a Greek at the next table 
had shouted out, suddenly: ‘A bas 
le Roi!’’ and then instantly jumped up 
and denounced the innocent Serbian 
as the ill-wisher of Greece’s idol, and 
called loudly for the police—lése- 
majesté being as grave a crime in 
Greece as in Germany. It was a 
put-up job. 

The tall officer listened attentively, 
taking notes as he did so. Then mount- 
ing his horse, he vanished after the 
photographer and his prey. 

We turned to the post office at last 
to try and send a telegram necessitated 
by my enforced change of plans. But 
for all its peaceful air it was closely 
guarded. The imposing French “drag- 
on” at the entrance much regretted, 
but it was impossible for Madame to 
do any such thing. “Why, what had 
happened?” Ah, how should he know? 
Those were his orders. A _ British 
Tommy at another door proved equally 
correct, but less unbending. He knew 
nothing officially, of course. ‘Oh, yes, 
the post office had been collared this 
morning—about time, too.”’ 

“There had been trouble, hadn’t 
there?”’ : 

“Oh, bless you, no, Mum. They 
looked very fierce-like at first, fired a 
few shots and all that, but when they 
saw we meant it, came out as tame as 
a Macedonian tortoise.”’ As to what 
was happening inside, he knew no 
more than we did, but he ventured to 
guess “The Frenchmen are going 
through Tino’s billets-doux to the 
Bulgars all right.” 

Now the crowd had melted the 
empty streets wore a curiously menac- 
ing air. The grim black vistas of 
tightly closed iron doors and shutters 
were more unpleasantly suggestive 
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than the former rioting and noise. 
Calling on a friendly Consul and _ his 
wife was a work of some difficulty. 
Other unexpected sentries had to be 
faced. It took time before the sus- 
picious old Turkish concierge would 
open the courtyard door wide enough 
to let us squeeze through. The family 
party within were quite cheerful and 
unconcerned, but as Monsieur re- 
marked when we were on the point of 
leaving: ‘‘Ces é6meutes arrivent sou- 
vent ici; nous avons eu trois guerres. 
Je trouve ec’est toujours mieux de 
rester chez soi.”’ 

We took his advice. As we reached 
home I encountered the Commander, 
delighted with the change. Now he 
could stop these wretched local 
steamers blowing their sirens all day 
long below his office windows. For 
there was more noise and fuss when a 
coasting boat left the quay-side than 
the whole fleet of the largest liners 
could possibly require. 

The English military band, which 
played to the populace every Satur- 
day afternoon, had become quite a 
feature of life at Salonica; one could 
fancy oneself in a peaceful Anglo- 
Indian station watching the curious 
semi-Oriental throng gathered at the 
foot of the old White Tower—a tower 
built by the Venetians, formerly part 
of the town walls, but now left stranded 
like a huge rock in a child’s seashore 
garden. 1 

The afternoon of the “émeute” the 
White Tower looked strangely quiet. 
Gone were the gaily-colored crowds, 
the family parties of Israelites and 
Dumés, the men in their historic furred 
gabardines wearing the Moslem fez, 
their wives in their long satin coats 
and brocade aprons—blue, prune, and 
violet, the favorite Jewish colors— 
with curious green, parakeet-like head- 
dresses, low lace bodices, and necklaces 
of many rows of seed pearls; the 
younger women copying Athens and 
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Paris in short skirts and high-heeled 
yellow boots, for fashions change now 
the Turks have left. 

No pipers played that afternoon to 
a delighted audience who followed their 
every movement up and down. The 
soldiers and sailors of the Allied 
nations, who usually collected to talk 
to their friends while they listened to 
the music, were nowhere to be seen. 

The place was empty I thought as 
we reached it. But, no, among the 
beds of pansies, stocks, and daisies 
and the carefully watered little plots 
of grass, great, gray motor-lorries were 
drawn up. And there were the French 
machine-gunners perched on their guns. 
Very bored they looked, with a popu- 
lace and soldiery which sat tight behind 
its iron doors and shutters and wisely 
refused to come out. 

A forest of blue and white flags, 
festooned with fir branches, fluttered 
valiantly in the breeze. But no other 
sign of life and festivity could be seen 
down the three main roads commanded 
by the guns. There was nothing doing. 
As we passed, the soldiers in field-blue 
were reduced to re-reading their month- 
old Illustra'‘ions and Petit Journals. 

Under the pine trees in the little 
café garden beyond, at this hour usu- 
ally crammed with people, only two 
nursemaids gossiped together, while 
their accompanying children and dogs 
played about unrebuked in the sun. 

A nervous-looking waiter brought us 
tea, having peeped out cautiously and 
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spied us sitting at one of his little tin 
tables close to the sea-wall. The 
revolution was falling flat, we had 
given it up, and were busy discussing 
the various possibilities of catching a 
ship home—a matter of great moment 
to my present companion fresh from 
six months unrelieved front trenches. 

We had not been there long before 
a gardener appeared and started his 
evening round of watering. The grass 
and flowers must not suffer, whatever 
happened outside his domain. As he 
came towards us I looked up and 
noticed that a few more people had 
crept out and were moving about 
aimlessly. Then some soldiers walked 
in carrying instruments; though late, 
there was to be a band after all. 

It settled itself, got out its music, 
struck up and was soon playing merrily. 
But to our astonishment it was a 
Greek band this time—our soldier and 
sailor musicians were otherwise occu- 
pied while General Sarrail took the 
town. Since the early morning most 
of the Greek troops had been shut up 
in their barracks, in case of serious 
trouble. These must have been spe- 
cially released. However it was done, 
it was managed quite amicably, and 
as we left, instead of an Allied band 
playing in a Greek seaport, this Satur- 
day afternoon here was a Greek band 
playing in a French enclave. The 
“6meute” had ended. King Constan- 
tine’s féte-day was not without music 


of sorts. 
' Sita. 





A VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 


The lawns at thé hospital were 
bright with the daffodil and the whiten- 
ing blossom. 

The nurse who was pacing up and 
down with Lieutenant Eric Fortescue 
told him so. But she was sorry when 
she had done it, for this was a patient 


whom one must be careful not to de- 
press by reminding him of his blindness 
—he took his misfortune so very hard. 

“Blossom!’’ echoed he. ‘Yes, I 
suppose it’s spring—season of hope, 
don’t they call it? Not much hope 
for me—eh, nurse?’’ 
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The nurse silently turned a pair of 
kind, brown eyes upon him; they were 
not liquid brown eyes—not, indeed, 
beautiful eyes at all; they were small, 
and flatly set in a large, strong, and— 
yes—plain face. 

But Eric Fortescue could not see 
this. He only knew that her arm 
was strong; that her touch was firm, 
yet very gentle; that her large hand 
was soft; and that her voice—and 
this was more to him than anything— 
her voice was wondrous deep and 
sweet, full of the most varied and 
delicate inflections, always soothing to 
his sore spirit, always pleasant to his 
fastidious musician’s ear. 

“There are different kinds of hope,’ 
said she, “and different things to hope 
for.” 

He laughed harshly. ‘Oh, you mean 
resignation and a contented spirit and 
all that!’ he cried. ‘‘Now, don’t you 
come any preachifying over me! You've 
never tried that game, at least.” 

“T shouldn’t think of being so im- 
pertinent,’’ answered the young wom- 
an quietly, loosening her hold on 
him a little. 

He clutched the arm, gripping it to 
his side. 

“Oh, come now! Don’t be offended,”’ 
said he, half petulantly. ‘Of course 
you're right; a contented spirit would 
be a jolly, cozy thing—and they say 
blind folk get it at last. Though how 
the—they do it, when they’ve so 
much more time to think than other 
folk, passes me.”’ 

“Why, you have got glorious things 
to think about!’’ she cried. ‘‘How 
about that day up at the bridge-head 
that you talk of sometimes?” 

“Yes! That was good!’’ He smiled 
—a smile that lit his handsome, boyish 
face as with a wondrous inner light. 

She was gazing at him, though he did 
not know it, and smiled in sympathy. 

“Yes, that was very good—till——”’ 

“Till you went down! I know. But 
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even then it was good. When Private 
Jones carried you out under fire, 
wasn’t it good? Perhaps men don't 
do that for officers they don’t admire— 
and love.” 

“They do it because they’re fine 
fellows—that’s why,” he answered 
quickly. ‘But, yes, I'll admit that 
was good, too—very good. I shall 
never forget it.” 

There was a pause. 

“And when you went up—when we 
went up—the other day to get your 
Military Cross? Wasn’t that good? 
Weren’t you proud? I know I was!” 

“Well, the thought of those things 
comes in and helps one a bit some- 
times; and if they could have patched 
me up enough to go back, the war 
would have been a blessing to me— 
shown me things straight. But a use- 
less log.’’ He threw up his one usable 


hand—the left was maimed—to em- 
phasize his werds. 

But she drew him towards an empty 
seat by the side of the water. 


“Come and sit in the sun and listen 
to the birds,’’ said she. ‘They’ll tell 
you things. I admit you never can 
go back—your arm would have pre- 
vented that, anyhow—but haven't 
you got your old profession left? 
Why need you be a useless log?”’ 

“Do you mean my music?’ he 
laughed bitterly. 

“Yes; a composer can work in the 
dark. Why, Milton wrote Paradise 
Lost when he was blind.”’ 

“Oh, he had a daughter devoted 
enough—and clever and sympathetic 
enough—to write it down for him. 
I’m not likely to find someone who 
could, and would, write down my 
symphony.”’ 

“You never can tell,” said the nurse. 

He sat down wearily. “I can’t even 
listen to the birds today,” he grumbled. 
“They mock one with that light, gay 
song. No more gaiety in life for me, 
nurse.” 
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“You think too much,” she said. 

“Think!’’ echoed he. ‘‘How’s one to 
prevent it when one has only a wom- 
an’s heartlessness to think of?” 

She moved; her lips parted, as 
though on a word; but she did not 
speak it; only her eyes spoke, and he 
could not see them. 

But the kindness in her must have 
passed to him, for he put his hand 
into the breast of his tunic, and 
drew out an ear-marked letter, finger- 
ing it. 

“Read that,” he said. “It had to 
be read to me—by her brother who 
brought it—and I little thought I 
should ever want anyone else to see 
my shame! But you—you understand 
things. You see, it was written after 
this happened.” 

And she read. It was the letter of a 
selfish, cruel woman—written without 
even sufficient sympathy to sheathe her 
sword in velvet. ‘‘You would be the 
last man to want to be hampered with 
a wife in your present circumstances,” 
she wrote. ‘No one is more sorry for 


you than I am, but I feel you would 
rather be free.”’ 

The flush of a righteous wrath rose 
in the nurse’s face; but she said quietly, 
as she put the letter back in his hand, 


“You were engaged to her?” It was a 
question; but when she added, ‘‘You 
loved her,” it was not in the tone of a 
question. 

“Yes! I was engaged to her,’”’ he 
answered, tearing up the paper, and 
letting the pieces flutter to the ground, 
“for two years. I hadn’t enough to 
marry on when I asked her, and we 
were waiting, and then the war bioke 
out.” a 

He paused. Then, ‘As for loving her 
—well—she was very beautiful.’ 

‘“‘Beautiful!’’ echoed the woman be- 
side him beneath her breath. 

“Yes—with that kind of beauty 
that makes people turn round in the 
street, you know. Tall, slender, fine 
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features, fine eyes, gorgeous coloring, 
gorgeous red hair.’’ 

The nurse drew in her breath. 

“Of course, that sort of thing 
sweeps a man away if he’s fool enough 
to throw himself in its path, and I’m 
dreadfully susceptible to physical 
beauty.” 

The woman made no sign, except 
that her hands were clenched. Yet 
presently she said, ‘‘Perhaps she’s sorry 
now.” 

“Sorry? She? Never! She’s the 
wife of a big gun—queening it! Well, 
she has got what she needed; and I 
have lost what would have been a 
burden and nothing else now. Oh 
yes! I may well ery, ‘Thank God!’ 
nurse.”” And turning to the woman 
whom he could not see, he added, “‘She 
wouldn’t have brought me here to 
listen to the song of that thrush.” 

“Perhaps she didn’t care for music,” 
said the nurse. 

“No. She heard none of the muzic 
that rings through life—as you do!’’ 

There was no reply; but the thrush 
sang. 

“You can hear the world-music— 
and give it out again, too,” he added 
softly. ‘‘You’re a musician.” 

He did not say it as one who asks, 
but as one who states a fact. 

‘Well, yes, I was a singer before the 
war,’’ she admitted. “I wonder how 
you guessed!”’ 

He laughed. Then, ‘‘And you gave 
it up to help poor, embittered wretches 
like me!’’ he added gravely. ‘Well, 
you won’t have lost by it, my 
dear!”’ 

She quivered, and moved imper- 
ceptibly a little farther on the bench. 

“No, indeed,’ she declared. “I 
wouldn’t have missed a fraction of it 
for worlds! It has given me a happi- 
ness which I should never have known. 
I couldn’t live the old life again.” 

“None of us could do that,’ he 
said gravely. “But you could never 
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have lived without helping someone, 
somehow.” 

“Ah! You’ve put me on a pedestal, 
you see. But I’ve got to come off it!”’ 
She laughed softly—a tender, rippling, 
happy laugh. 

“T won’t help you off it. I want to 
keep you there for the rest of your life 
—and mine. I want——”’ 

His arm was stealing about her; but 
she put it firmly back, and jumped to 
her feet. 

“Good gracious!” cried she, glancing 
at the watch on her wrist; ‘‘it’s close 
on the hour for the doctors. I shall be 
in a scrape.” 

Herose, sighing. ‘I’m sick of doctors, 
nurse! What has been the use of them, 
eh? There’s nothing more to be done.” 

“One never can tell,” she replied. 
“Wait until tomorrow before you make 
up your mind about them—or anything 
else.”’ 

She spoke in the old, firm, optimistic, 
professional voice; but she was not 
really hopeful—not about the doctors’ 
opinion. Whether there was any other 
hope in her breast,dependent on the very 
adverseness of that opinion, was known 
only to herself. 


But Nurse Beaumont and her patient 
were both wrong; there was something 
more to be done. 

It was a new specialist who had 
examined the injured eyes that spring 
day on which the thrush had sung a 
new song—he had advised an operation 
—he had unfurled the flag of hope, and 
the operation had been a success. 

Six weeks ago Eric Fortescue had 
been a blind man; today he saw. The 
oculist had just given him the glasses 
that were to finish the cure and had 
told him that he might read his letters. 

The nurse—a pretty little slip of a 
thing—handed them to him, including 
one that bore no postmark. 

“Nurse Beaumont asked me to give 
you that,’ said a voice that was 
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strange to him. ‘She left the hospital 
two days ago.” 

His fingers closed tightly over the 
thin paper; but he asked no question. 

“I believe she means to give up 
nursing. She’s done her bit—perhaps 
she’s marrying. They often do,” said 
the voice that sounded so harsh to him. 

He opened the letter, slowly—as a 
hint that the nurse should leave him. 
Yet when she did, he stopped—his 
fingers trembled too much to do it. 
But he could read his name in a firm 
hand on the cover; the glasses were 
all right, and this was the first use 
that he was to make of them. 

“T know,” he read, when he could 
muster courage at last—‘“I felt sure 
last week that it was going to be all 
right, and I’m glad—oh, I’m glad for 
you, my friend! But you won’t want 
me now. And I haven’t the courage to 
wait and see the look on your face 
when your eyes open for the first time 
on your nurse. Because, not only do 
I not possess real beauty, to which 
you admit you are susceptible, but I 
have not even the sort which your 
imagination conjured up as suited to 
my voice. I am one of Nature’s 
cruelest freaks—I am a very plain 
woman. And I couldn’t be the one to 
inflict the sight of my face upon you 
for a lifetime; I understand the artist’s 
temperament too well! Oh, I know 
you would have been true to me! 
And perhaps you might even have 
fancied that you could get over it. 
But I know better. So good-bye, my 
friend. I thank you for the good days 
you gave me—though they were dark 
days to you in one way; I thank you 
for having let me lighten them a little. 
I shall watch your career; I think it 
will be worthy of the mercy that has 
befallen you.—Your friend, 

“Elspeth.” 


The summer was nearly spent; the 
grimy dust of a hot day in late August 
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lay upon the City. The oppression of 
it weighed upon the spirit of Eric 
Fortescue as he walked down the 
street, crowded with workers escaping 
from close rooms for an evening breath 
of air. 

He had labored hard the last three 
months, but not with any result satis- 
factory to himself. That morning, 
however, he had chanced to see in an 
advertisement that a song of his was 
to be performed at a charity concert, 
and he had suddenly determined that 
he would go and hear it. And he went. 

There were one or two indifferent 
items and one excellent number; then 
that for which he had come—set down 
to a Miss Fletcher, a singer unknown 
to him. 

A tall, gaunt, plain, young woman 
came quietly onto the platform. Scarce 
a hand welcomed her; but she stood, 
in a simple dignity, gazing, with parted 
lips, straight into the audience. 

Eric Fortescue wondered what it 
was in her that compelled attention, 
though she was so very badly endowed 
with the usual armor of attraction. 
Then, to the soft accompaniment of 
a lute, she began to sing, and a hush 
fell upon the audience, and an awful— 
a holy and awful—hush upon his own 
heart; for the voice was the voice that 
was always ringing in his ears, the 
voice of the woman who had brought 
him back from a spiritual death to 
hope, and—to love. He had never 
before heard her sing; but he knew— 
love could not deceive. 

And this was the song that she sang: 

Ah, why dost sigh and moan? 

Ah, why? Ah, why? 
Queen of the laughing May, 
Who wears thy crown today? 

Good-bye! Good-bye! 
Yea, for all mirth hath flown; 
The strings have all one tone— 

Ah, why? Ah, why? 


It is the lute that sings, 
Not I! Not I! 


Methinks some sleeping heart 

That once had felt love’s smart 
Doth wake and cry! 

Nay. hark! ’tis love’s own wings 

Tha’ fan the trembling strings— 
Not I! Not I!* 


He had sat with his head bent— 
listening only; unconsciously his criti- 
cal powers were alive, in spite of his 
beating heart—and they were satisfied. 
The girl had rendered his music as an 
artist; but she added thereto some- 
thing which he gloried to think he 
alone could explain, though it appealed 
to the whole room. 

And with the last words of the song 
he raised his eyes to her face. It was 
no longer ugly to him; it shone with a 
beautiful light—the light of the same 
spirit that spoke in the tender tones of 
the last whispered notes; it was, as he 
had told her in his days of blindness, 
the face proper to the voice—to the 
mind that spoke in the voice. Thank 
God! The eyes of his soul had not been 
more blind now than the eyes of his 
body were then. 

A burst of applause followed the first 
pause of satisfaction. Eric Fortescue 
jumped up, and, while Miss Fletcher 
was still bowing her acknowledgments, 
he hastened out and found his way to 
the artists’ room. 

She came in, and was at once the 
center of a little group of friends. 
There was a smile on her large, sensi- 
tive mouth as she received the praises 
of her fellow-performers; but it was a 
dreamy smile, as though her thoughts 
were elsewhere. 

And then he saw that he had drawn 
her eyes to his, where he stood in the 
doorway. Her sallow cheek went a 
shade paler, and then a faint flush 
crept up to it. The crush gave her 
time to recover, and to receive him 
with perfect self-possession as the mere 
composer complimenting her on the 
adequate rendering of his music. 


*Words of the song by J. Comyns Carr. 
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It was the natural thing that he 
should see her downstairs; but when 
they were out in the street and he 
took the hand which she held out in 
farewell, he looked her straight in the 
eyes. ‘What a pity you have taken 
another name for the profession!” said 
he. ‘Beaumont was so much prettier.” 
He felt her fingers close in a convul- 
sive grip before she withdrew her 
hand. : 

“What makes you think that is my 
name?” said she faintly. 

“Have you forgotten that a musi- 
cian’s ear is acute, and that it grows 
even more acute when he is blind? 
You should know that, having nursed 
the blind.” 

Then, as she was silent, ‘‘Do you 
suppose that I could ever forget your 
voice? I should have known it in a 
thousand.”’ 

Still she was silent. But his courage 
was not dashed; rather was it strength- 
ened by that silence. 

“You have tried very hard to run 
away from me, but you will have to 
give me a better reason than you gave 
me in your letter before you shall run 
away from me again,” he ended on a 
note of triumph. 

Yet even then she did not speak. 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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She stood still, with bent head; but he 
took his permission from the very pose, 
and drew her arm quietly within his 
own. 

“Tt was my arm in yours before,’ 
he said. .“But things have changed, 
Elspeth. It has got to be yours in 
mine for the rest of our lives. There’s 
no denying me now—your voice has 
spoken, you see!”’ 

She was trembling, as he remembered 
she had trembled in the hospital garden 
on the day when the thrush had 
warbled to them its spring love-song; 
then he had been diffident, but now he 
spoke with the ringing triumph of 
certainty. 

He pressed the firm, round arm to 
his side in his strength, as he had 
pressed it before in his weakness, and 
then he saw her smile. It was a smile 
akin to that tender, rippling laughter 
which had cheered his spirit in the old, 
bitter days; a smile that shone from 
within, lighting the honest, brown eyes 
with a deep and holy light, touching 
the heavy features to brightness, tell- 
ing of a selfless and passionate love 
flowing richly from a good heart. 
Truly, the voice in the wilderness had 
led the feet of the blind man into 
green pastures. 
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(Conelusion.) 


III. 


The Kidney Bean Redoubt is the 
key to a very considerable sector of 


trenches. 


It lies just behind a low ridge. The 


two horns of the bean are drawn back 
out of sight of the enemy, but the 
middle swells forward over the skyline 
and commands an extensive view of 
the country beyond. Direct observa- 


tion of artillery fire is possible: conse- 
quently an armored observation post 
has been constructed here, from which 
Gunner officers can direct the fire of 
their batteries with accuracy and 
elegance. Lose the Kidney Bean, and 
the boot is on the other leg. The 
enemy has the upper ground now: he 
can bring observed artillery fire to 
bear upon all our tenderest spots be- 





















hind the line. He can also enfilade 
our front-line trenches. 

Weil, as already stated, the Seven- 
teenth Royal Stickybacks had lost the 
Kidney Bean. They were a battalion 
of recent formation, stout-hearted 
fellows all, but new to the refinements 
of intensive trench warfare. When 
they took oyer the sector, they pro- 
ceeded to leave undone various vital 
things which the Hairy Jocks had 
always made a point of doing, and to 
do various unnecessary things which 
the Hairy Jocks had never done. 
The observant Hun promptly recog- 
nized that he was faced by a fresh 
batch of opponents, and, having care- 
fully studied the characteristics of the 
new-comers, prescribed and adminis- 
tered an exemplary dose of frightful- 
ness. He began by tickling up the 
Stickybacks with an unpleasant engine 
called the minenwerfer, which dis- 
patches a large sausage-shaped pro- 
jectile in a series of ridiculous somer- 
saults, high over No Man’s Land into 
the enemy’s frontline trench, where it 
explodes and annihilates everything 
in that particular bay. Upon these 
occasions one’s only chance of salva- 
tion is to make a rapid calculation as 
to the bay into which the sausage is 
going to fall, and then double speedily 
round a traverse—or, if possible, two 
traverses—into another. It is an 
exhilarating pastime, but presents 
complications when played by a large 
number of persons in a _ restricted 
space, especially when the persons 
aforésaid are not unanimous as to the 
ultimate landing-place of the projectile. 

After a day and a night of these 
aerial torpedoes the Hun proceeded to 
an intensive artillery bombardment. 
He had long coveted the Kidney Bean, 
and instinct told him that he would 
never have a better opportunity of 
capturing it than now. Accordingly, 
two hours before dawn, the Redoubt 
was subjected to a sudden, simultane- 
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ous, and converging fire from all the 
German artillery for many miles 
round, the whole being topped up with 
a rain of those crowning instruments 
of demoralization, gas-shells. At the 
same time an elaborate curtain of 
shrapnel and high explosive was let 
down behind’ the Redoubt, to serve 
the double purpose of preventing either 
the sending up of reinforcements or 
the temporary withdrawal of the 
garrison. 

At the first streak of dawn the bom- 
bardment was switched off, as if by a 
tap; the curtain fire was redoubled in 
volume; and a massed attack swept 
across the disintegrated wire into the 
shattered and pulverized Redoubt. 
Other attacks were launched on either 
flank; but these were obvious blinds, 
intended to prevent a too concentrated 
defense of the Kidney Bean. The 
Royal Stickybacks—what was left of 
them—put up a tough fight; but half 
of them were lying dead or buried, or 
both, before the assault was launched, 
and the rest were too dazed and stupe- 
fied by noise and chlorine gas to with- 
stand—much less to repel—the over- 
whelming phalanx that was hurled 
against them. One by one they went 
down, until the enemy troops, having 
swamped the Redoubt, gathered them- 
selves up in a fresh wave and surged 
towards the reserve-line trenches, four 
hundred yards distant. At this point, 
however, they met a strong counter- 
attack, launched from the Brigade 
Reserve, and after heavy fighting were 
bundled back into the Redoubt itself. 
Here the German machine-guns had 
staked out a defensive line, and the 
German retirement came to a standstill. 

Meanwhile a German digging party, 
many hundred strong, had been work- 
ing madly in No Man’s Land, striving 
to link up the newly acquired ground 
with the German lines. By the after- 
noon the Kidney Bean was not only 
‘reversed and consolidated,’’ but was 
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actually included in the enemy’s front 
trench-system. Altogether a _ well- 
planned and admirably executed little 
operation. 

Forty-eight hours later the Kidney 
Bean Redoubt was recaptured, and 
remains in British hands to this day. 
Many arms of the Service took honor- 
able part in the enterprise—heavy 
guns, field guns, trench-mortars, ma- 
chine-guns, Sappers, and Pioneers; 
Infantry in various capacities. But 
this narrative is concerned only with 
the part played by the Seventh Hairy 
Jocks. 

“Sorry to pull you back from rest, 
Colonel,”’ said the Brigadier, when the 
commander of the Hairy Jocks re- 
ported; “but the Divisional General 
considers that the only feasible way 
to hunt the Boche from the Kidney 
Bean is to bomb him out of it. That 
means trench-fighting, pure and simple. 
I have called you up because you 
fellows know the ins and outs of the 
Kidney Bean as no one else does. The 
Brigade who are in the line just now 
are quite new to the place. Here is 
an aeroplane photograph of the Re- 
doubt, as at present constituted. Tell 
off your own bombing parties; make 
your own dispositions; send me a 
copy of your provisional Orders; and 
I will fit my plan in with yours. The 
Corps Commander has promised to 
back you with every gun, trench- 
mortar, culverin, and arquebus in his 
possession.”’ 

In due course Battalion Orders were 
issued and approved. They dealt with 
operations most barbarous amid locali- 
ties of the most homelike sound. 
Number Nine Platoon, for instance 
(Commander, Lt: Cockerell), were to 
proceed in single file, carrying so 
many grenades per man, up Charing 
Cross Road, until stopped by the 
barrier which the enemy were under- 
stood to have erected in Trafalgar 
Square, where a bombing-post and at 
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least one machine-gun would probably 
be encountered. At this point they 
were to wait until Trafalgar Square 
had been suitably dealt with by’a 
trench-mortar. (Here followed a para- 
graph addressed exclusively to the 
Trench Mortar Officer.) After this 
the bombers of Number Three Platoon 
would bomb their way across the 
Square and up the Strand. Another 
party would clear Northumberland 
Avenue, while a Lewis gun raked 
Whitehall. And so on. Every detail 
was thought out, down to the composi- 
tion of the parties which were to 
“clean up’’ afterwards—that is, extract 
the reluctant Boche from various 
underground fastnesses well known to 
the extractors. The whole enterprise 
was then thoroughly rehearsed in some 
dummy trenches behind the line, until 
everyone knew his exact part. Such 
is modern warfare. 

Next day the Kidney Bean Redoubt 
was in British hands again. The Hun 
—what was left of him after an in- 
tensive bombardment of twenty-four 
hours—had betaken himself back over 
the ridge, via the remnants of his 
two new communication trenches, to 
his original front line. The two 
communication trenches themselves 
were blocked and sandbagged, and 
were being heavily supervised by a 
pair of British machine-guns. Fighting 
in the Redoubt itself had almost 
ceased, though a humorous sergeant, 
followed by acolytes bearing bombs, 
was still “combing out’’ certain resi- 
dential districts in the center of the 
maze. Ever and anon he would stoop 
down at the entrance of some deep 
dug-out, and bawl— ‘ 

“Ony mair doon there? Come away, 
Fritz! I'll gie ye five seconds. Yin, 
Twa, Three——”’ 

Then, with a rush like a bolt of 
rabbits, two or three close-cropped, 
grimy Huns would scuttle up from 
below and project themselves from 
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one of the exits; to be taken in charge 
by grinning Caledonians wearing ‘‘tin 
hats’”’ very much awry, and escorted 
back through the barrage to the 
‘prisoners’ base’’ in rear. 

All through the day,-amidst unre- 
mitting shell fire and local counter- 
attack, the Hairy Jocks re-consoli- 
dated the Kidney Bean; and they were 
so far successful that when they handed 
over the work to another battalion at 
dusk, the parapet was restored, the 
machine-guns were in position, and a 
number of ‘‘knife-rest’’ barbed-wire 
entanglements were lying just behind 
the trench, ready to be hoisted over the 
parapet and joined together in a con- 
tinuous defensive line as soon as the 
night was sufficiently dark. 

One by one the members of Number 
Nine Platoon squelehed—for it had 
rained hard all day—back to the re- 
serve line. They were utterly ex- 
hausted, and still inclined to feel a 


little aggrieved at having been pulled 


out from rest; but they were well 
content. They had done the State 
some service, and they knew it; and 
they knew that the higher powers knew 
it too. There would be some very 
flattering reading in Divisional Orders 
in a few days’ time. 

Meanwhile, their most pressing need 
was for something to eat. To be sure, 
every man had gone into action that 
morning carrying his day’s rations. 
But the British soldier, improvident as 
the grasshopper, carries his day’s 
rations in one place, and one place 
only—his stomach. The Hairy Jocks 
had eaten what they required at their 
extremely early breakfast: the residue 
thereof they had abandoned. 

About midnight Master Cockerell, 
in obedience to a most welcome order, 
led the remnants of his command, faint 
but triumphant, back from the reserve 
line to a road junction two miles in 
rear, known as Dead Dog Corner. 
Here the Battalion was to rendezvous, 
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and march back by easy stages to St. 
Gregoire. Their task was done. 

But at the cross-roads Number Nine 
Platoon found no Battalion: only a 
solitary subaltern, with his orderly. 
This young Casabianca informed Cock- 
erell that he, Second Lieutenant 
Candlish, had been left behind to 
“bring in stragglers.”’ 

“Stragglers?’’ exclaimed the infuri- 
ated Cockerell. ‘‘Do we look like 
stragglers?” 

“No,” replied the youthful Candlish 
frankly; ‘‘you look more like sweeps. 
However, you had better push on. 
The Battalion isn’t far ahead. The 
order is to march straight back to St. 
Gregoire and reoccupy former billets.” 

“What about rations?” 

“Rations? The Quartermaster was 
waiting here for us when we rendez- 
voused, and every man had a full 
ration and a tot of rum.” (Number 
Nine Platoon cleared their parched 
throats expectantly.) “But I fancy 
he has gone on with the column. 
However, if you leg it you should 
catch them up. They can’t be more 
than two miles ahead. So long!’ 


IV. 


But the task was hopeless. Number 
Nine Platoon had been bombing, 
hacking, and digging all day. Several 
of them were slightly wounded—the 
serious cases had been taken off long 
ago by the stretcher-bearers—and 
Cockerell’s own head was still dizzy 
from the fumes of a German gas-shell. 

He lined up his disreputable pala- 
dins in the darkness, and spoke— 

“Sergeant M’Nab, how many men 
are present?” 

“Eighteen, sirr.”” The platoon had 
gone into action thirty-four strong. 

“‘How many men are deficient of an 
emergency ration? I can make a good 
guess, but you had better find out.” 

Five minutes later the Sergeant 
reported. Cockerell’s guess was cor- 
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rect. The British private has only 
one point of view about the portable 
property of the State. To him, as an 
individual, the sacred emergency ration 
is an unnecessary encumbrance, and 
the carrying thereof a “fatigue.” 
Consequently, when engaged in battle, 
one of the first (of many) things which 
he jettisons is this very ration. When 
all is over he reports with unctuous 
solemnity that the provender in ques- 
tion has been blown out of his haver- 
sack by a shell. The Quartermaster- 
Sergeant writes it off as “lost owing 
to the exigencies of military service,” 
and indents for another. 

‘Lieutenant Cockerell’s haversack 
contained a packet of meat-lozenges 
and about half a pound of chocolate. 
These were presented to the Sergeant. 

‘“‘Hand these round as far as they 
will go, Sergeant,’’ said Cockerell. 
“They'll make a mouthful a man, 
anyhow. Tell the platoon to lie down 
for ten minutes: then we'll push off. 
It’s only fifteen miles. We ought to 
make it by breakfast time. .. .” 

Slowly, mechanically, all through 
the winter night the victors hobbled 
along. Cockerell led the way, carry- 
ing the rifle of a man with a wounded 
arm. Occasionally he checked his 
bearings with map and electric torch. 
Sergeant M’Nab, who, under a hirsute 
and attenuated exterior, concealed a 
constitution of ferro-concrete and the 
heart of a lion, brought up the rear, 
uttering fallacious assurances to the 
faint-hearted as to the shortness of the 
distance now to be covered, and carry- 
ing two rifles. 

The customary halts were observed. 
At ten minutes to four the men flung 
themselves down for the third time. 
They had covered about seven miles, 
and were still eight or nine from St. 
Gregoire. The everlasting constella- 
tion of Verey lights still rose and fell 
upon the eastern horizon behind them, 
but the guns were silent. 


“Carry On!” 













“There might be a Heavy Battery 
dug in somewhere about here,’’ mused 
Cockerell. ‘I wonder if we could 
touch them for a few tins of bully. 
Hallo, what’s that?” 

A distant rumble came from the 
north, and out of the darkness loomed 
a British motor-lorry, lurching and 
swaying along the rough cobbles of 
the pavé. Some of Cockerell’s men 
were lying dead asleep in the middle 
of the road, right at the junction. 
The lorry was going twenty miles an 
hour. 

“Get into the side of the road, you 
men!”’ shouted Cockerell, ‘‘or they’ll 
run over you. You know what these 
M.T. drivers are!’’ 

With indignant haste, and at the 
last possible moment, the kilted figures 
scattered to either side of the narrow 
causeway. The usual stereotyped and 
vitriolic remonstrances were hurled 
after the great hooded vehicle as it. 
lurched past. 

And then a most unusual thing 
happened. The lorry slowed down, 
and finaly stopped, a hundred yards 
away. An officer descended, and began 
to walk back. Cockerell rose to his 
weary feet and walked to meet him. 

The officer wore a major’s crown 
upon the shoulder-straps of his sheep- 
skin-lined ‘British Warm,’ and the 
badge of the Army Service Corps upon 
his cap. Cockerell, indignant at the 
manner in which his platoon had been 
hustled off the road, saluted stiffly, 
and muttered: ‘Good morning, sir!” 

“Good morning!’ said the Major. 
He was a stout man of nearly fifty, 
with twinkling blue eyes and a short- 
clipped mustache. Cockerell judged 
him to be one of the few remnants of 
the original British Army. 

“I stopped,’’ explained the older 
man, ‘‘to apologize for the scandalous 
way that fellow drove over you. It 
was perfectly damnable; but you 
know what these converted taxi- 















drivers are! This swine forgot for 
the moment that he had an officer on 
board, and hogged it as usual. He 
goes under arrest as soon as we get 
back to billets.’ 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said 
Master Cockerell, entirely thawed. 
“I’m afraid my chaps were lying all 
over the road; but they are pretty 
well down and out at present.”’ 

“Where have you come from?” 
inquired the Major, turning a curi- 
ous eye upon Cockerell’s prostrate 
followers. 

Cockerell explained. When he had 
finished, he added wistfully— 

“T suppose you have not got an 
odd tin or two of bully to give away, 
sir? My fellows are about a 

For answer, the Major took the 
Lieutenant by the arm and led him 
towards the lorry. 

“You have come,” he announced, 
“to the very man you want. I am 
practically Mr. Harrod. In fact, I am 
a Brigade Supply Officer. How would 
a Maconochie apiece suit your boys?”’ 

Cockerell, repressing the ecstatic 
phrases which crowded to his tongue, 
replied that that was just what the 
doctor had ordered. 

‘‘Where are you bound for?” con- 
tinued the Major. 

“St. Gregoire.” 

“Of course. You were pulled out 
from there, weren’t you? I am going 
to St. Gregoire myself as soon as I 
have finished my round. Home to 
bed, in fact. I haven’t had any sleep 
worth writing home about for four 
nights. It is no joke tearing about a 
country full of shell-holes, hunting for 
a Brigade that has shifted its ration- 
dump seven times in four days. How- 
ever, I suppose things will settle down 
again, now that you fellows have fired 
Brother Boche out of the Kidney 
Bean. Pretty fine work, too! Tell 





me, what is your strength, here and 
now?”’ 


“Carry On!” 
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“‘One officer,”’ said Cockerell soberly, 
“and eighteen other ranks.” 
_ “All that’s left of your platoon?” 

Cockerell nodded. The stout Major 
began to beat upon the tailboard of 
the lorry with his stick. 

“Sergeant Smurthwaite!’’ he shouted. 

There came a muffled grunt from 
the recesses of the lorry. Then a round 
and ruddy face rose like a harvest 
moon above the tailboard, and a 
stertorous voice replied respectfully— 

“Sir?” 

“Let down this tailboard; load this 
officer’s platoon into the lorry; issue 
them with a Maconochie and a tot of 
rum apiece; and don’t forget to put 
Smee under arrest for dangerous 
driving when we get back to billets.’’ 
“Very good, sir.”’ 


Ten minutes later the survivors of 
Number Nine Platoon, soaked to the 
skin, dazed, slightly incredulous, but at 
peace with all the world, reclined close- 
packed upon the floor of the swaying 
lorry. Each man held an open tin of 
Mr. Maconochie’s admirable ration 
between his knees. Perfect silence 
reigned: a pleasant aroma of rum mel- 
lowed the already vitiated atmosphere. 

In front, beside the chastened Mr. 
Smee, sat the Major and Master 
Cockerell. The latter had just par- 
taken of his share of refreshment, and 
was now endeavoring, with lifeless 
fingers, to light a cigarette. 

The Major scrutinized his guest in- 
tently. Then he stripped off his 
“British Warm’’ coat—incidentally re- 
vealing the fact that he wore upon 
his tunic the ribbons of both South 
African Medals and the Distinguished 
Service Order—and threw it round 
Cockerell’s shoulders. 

“T’m sorry, boy!”’ he said. “I 
never noticed. You are chilled to the 
bone. Button this round you.” 

Cockerell made a feeble protest, but 
was cut short. 
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“Nonsense! There’s no sense in 
taking risks after you’ve done your 
job.” 

Cockerell assented, a little sleepily. 
His allowance of rum was bringing its 
usual vulgar but comforting influence 
to bear upon an exhausted system. 

“T see you have been wounded, sir,” 
he observed, noting with a little sur- 
prise two gold stripes upon his host’s 
left sleeve—the sleeve of a ‘‘non- 
combatant.” 

“Yes,” said the Major. “I got the 
first one at Le Cateau. He was only 
a little fellow; but the second, which 
arrived at the Second Show at Ypres, 
gave me such a stiff leg that I am only 
an old crock now. I was second-in- 
command of an Infantry Battalion in 
those days. In these, I am only a 
peripatetic Lipton. However, I am 
lucky to be here at all: I’ve had 
twenty-seven vears’ service. How old 
are you?”’ 

“Twenty,” replied Cockerell. He 
was too tired to feel as ashamed as he 
usually did at having to confess to the 
tenderness of his years. 

The Major nodded thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” he said; “I judged that would 
be about the figure. My son would 
have been twenty this month, only— 
he was at Neuve Chapelle. He was 
very like you in appearance—very. 
You might as well take a nap for half 
an hour. I have two more calls to 
make, and we shan’t get home till 
nearly even. Lean on me, old man. 
Ill see you don't tumble over- 
board. ... 

So Lieutenant Cockerell, conqueror 
of the Kidney Bean, fell asleep, his 
head resting, with scandalous disre- 
gard for military etiquette, upon the 
shoulder of the stout Major. 


V. 


An hour or two later, Number Nine 
Platoon, distended with concentrated 
nourishment and painfully straighten- 


“Carry On!” 


ing its cramped limbs, decanted itself 
from the lorry into a little cul-de-sac 
opening off the Rue Jean Jacques 
Rousseau in St. Gregoire. The name 
of the cul-de-sac was the Rue Gam- 
betta. 

Their commander, awake and greatly 
refreshed, looked round him and 
realized, with a sudden sense of un- 
easiness, that he was in familiar sur- 
roundings. The lorry had stopped at 
the door of Number Five. 

“T don’t suppose your Battalion will 
get back for some time,’’ said the 
Major. ‘Tell your Sergeant to put 
your men into the stable behind this 
house—there’s plenty of straw there— 
and——”’ 

“Their own billet is just round the 
corner, sir,’’ repiied Cockerell. ‘‘They 
might as well go there, thank you.” 

“Very good. But come in with me 
yourself, and doss here for a few hours. 
You can report to your C.O. later 
in the day, when he arrives. This is 
my pied-d-terre’’—rapping on the door. 
“You won’t find many billets like it. 
As you see, it stands in this little back- 
water, and is not included in any of 
the regular billeting areas of the town. 
The Town Major has allotted it to me 
permanently. Pretty decent of him, 
wasn’t it? And Madame Vinot is a 
dear. Here she is! Bonjour, Madame 
Vinot! Avez-vous un feu—er—inflammé 
pour moi dans la chambre?’ Evidently 
the Major’s French was on a par with 
Cockerell’s. 

But Madame understood him, bless 
her! 

‘“‘Mais out, M’sieur le Colonel!” she 
exclaimed cheerfully—the rank of Ma- 
jor is not recognized by the French 
civilian population—and threw open 
the door of the sitting-room, with a 
glance of compassion upon the Major’s 
mud-splashed companion, whom she 
failed to recognize. 

A bright fire was burning in the 
open stove. 


hi) 





The Prisoners of Tsarskée. 


Immediately above, pinned to the 
mantelpiece and fluttering in the 
draught, hung Cockerell’s manifesto 
upon the subject of non-combatants. 
He could recognize his own handwriting 
across the room. The Major saw it 
too. 

“Hallo, what’s that hanging up, I 
wonder?” he exclaimed. ‘‘A memoran- 
dum for me, I expect: probably from 
my old friend ‘Dados.’* Let us get a 
little more light.’ 


He crossed to the window and drew 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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up the blind. Cockerell moved too. 
When the Major turned round, his 
guest was standing by the stove, his 
face scarlet through its grime. 

“I’m awfully sorry, sir,’’ said Cock- 
erell, ‘‘but that notice—memorandum 
—of yours has dropped into the fire.” 

“If it came from Dados,” replied 
the Major, “thank you very much!’ 

“T can’t tell you, sir,’ added Cock- 
erell humbly, ‘‘what a fool I feel.” 

But the apology referred to an 
entirely different matter. 





THE PRISONERS OF TSARSKOE. 


Twenty years ago the present writer 
saw Nicholas II, Emperor of All the 
Russias, and his lovely Consort, 
crowned at Moscow. Last year he 
was one of a party received by the 
same Imperial pair in the Tsarskée 
Palace, which is now their prison. 
Within those twenty years much has 
happened in Russia; many changes 
have occurred, and most of them for 
the better. One thing has not changed, 
and that is the unalterable friendship 
which the ex-Tsar has always mani- 
fested towards the British Empire and 
the British Throne. Long before 
there was any question of a formal 
Entente or understanding between the 
two countries there were countless 
proofs and evidences of the personal 
goodwill and affection borne by His 
Majesty towards this island people, 
far across the seas, whose ancestors 
were among the first of the Western 
foreigners to take root in distant 
Muscovy. This at least should never 
be forgotten, especially at a time when 
many hard things are sure to be said 
against the House of Romanoff, now 
that it is “down and out.” 

It is difficult for the imagination to 
bridge or to picture the chasm of 


*D.A.D.0.8. Deputy Assistant Director of 
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change that Tsarskée has undergone 
in the last few weeks. At Christmas- 
time it was, one can well suppose, 
what it has been for many years past: 
one of the brightest and cheeriest 
homes in Europe . . . but now? The 
Palace is, as is well known, a modern 
residence about thirty minutes in the 
train from Petrograd. Since the out- 
break of war the Imperial Family have 
lived there almost continuously, save 
for occasional visits to the Emperor at 
General Headquarters. Neither the 
approach to Tsarskée nor the surround- 
ings of the Palace are particularly 
attractive; the latter are rather sub- 
urban in character: they have neither 
the spaciousness of Windsor, the state- 
liness of Versailles, nor (be it whis- 
pered) the beauty of Potsdam in the 
spring. The only advantages of the 
situation would appear to be that, in 
a country of very long distances, 
Tsarskée is conveniently close for 
Ministers and others whose offices are 
at the capital but whose duties require 
their constant attendance upon the 
Head of the State; it is also far health- 
ier for a family of young children (even 
of Royal blood) than is the mist- 
ridden Winter Palace set at Petrograd 
on the Neva. 

Under present circumstances it may 
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be interesting to record some personal 
recollections of audiences given at 
Tsarskée Selo. Having taken the 
appointed train, we are met on the 
platform by a lackey in a livery whose 
color corresponds with the calendar: 
red on feast days (of which there are 
nearly a hundred of different grades 
of importance), but not otherwise. 
Then we are driven in a Royal carriage 
through a pleasant country town—not 
like anything in England, but like 
many an English cantonment in India 
—the inhabitants always knowing, by 
the angle at which the servants on 
the box wear their cocked hats, 
whether the occupants are Royalty to 
be saluted or of ordinary clay like 
themselves. Finally, in ten minutes 
or so, we reach the Palace gates; the 
password is given by the footman to 
the military and the police, and we 
are immediately at the front door, 
within a hundred yards of the road. 
Arms are presented by the sentries 
as we enter the Royal residence— 
arms that are put to a different pur- 
pose today—and we are ushered by 
one of many attendants to the ante- 
chamber of the Tsarina or the Tsar. 
If the audience is with the former, a 
curious figure takes charge of us; he 
is dressed in a black swallow-tailed 
coat and knee-breeches, wearing on his 
head an eccentric-shaped cap with 
immense colored ostrich feathers lop- 
ping over it. This head-dress dates 
from the period of Catherine the 
Great and is in strange contrast with 
the modernity of the rest of the cos- 
tume. We pass through one empty 
State-room after another, all of them 
more remarkable for the excellence of 
their proportions than for the beauty 
of their decorations, until at last—in 
about four minutes—we reach a charm- 
ing drawing-room, such as we are 
familiar with in a hundred English 
country houses. Here we wait until 
summoned for the audience by a black 
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boy in Oriental dress, another of the 
Empress Catherine’s fancies which have 
been perpetuated to the present day. 

Now picture to yourself the next 
apartment—the Tsarina’s sitting-room: 
a study ‘in rose-color and gray, its 
furniture subtly combining English 
comfort with French elegance and 
charm. Her Majesty is standing there, 
simply dressed in the attire of a Red 
Cross nurse; she has just returned 
from her hospital, where she has left 
two of her daughters in attendance at 
the operating theatre. She speaks of 
many subjects, in perfect nervous 
English, but mainly about the war 
and all the suffering connected with it. 
She gives one the impression of in- 
flexible resolution to win: her beauti- 
ful sad face becomes almost hard as 
she talks of the chief enemy country, 
the land of her birth; but it softens 
almost to tears when she mentions 
the Tsar and the little Tsarevitch, in 
whom her whole life appears to be 
centered. Somehow one left her 
presence with the impression, so con- 
trary to that derived from reading, 
that she was not in the least pro- 
German, but ardently pro-dynasty and 
intent on spending the whole of her 
strength to preserve for her son every 
fragment of the tremendous power then 
concentrated in the personality of the 
Emperor of All the Russias. Who can 
doubt, in the light of recent events, 
that the pro-German party, knowing 
of this all-consuming, natural, but un- 
wise passion, fostered it to the utmost 
for the basest of all possible ends— 
the undoing of their own country. 
With their Empress unconscious of 
their foul designs, they schemed the 
most reactionary measures, counseled 
resistance to all that was enlightened 
and progressive, forever invoking the 
name of security for the House of 
Romanoff. The breaking-point came 
the other day; it had been silently 
approaching for years. Let us leave 
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the impartial historian and a future 
generation of Russians to judge, to 
condemn or to acquit upon the evi- 
dence, the motives and the actions of 
the ex-Empress Alexandra. 

The Tsar’s library, in which he re- 
ceives his visitors, differs in nothing 
from the study in many an English 
country gentleman’s home; it is 
paneled in oak, and its well-filled 
book-shelves and comfortable easy- 
chairs remind us so much of England 
that we forget the wide difference of 
outlook which separates our rulers 
from the all-powerful potentate who 
has graciously bidden us hither. A 
high Court official ushers us into the 
presence of the Emperor, whose genial 
greeting at once dispels the stranger’s 
very natural shyness. He wears the 
quiet unostentatious war uniform of a 
Russian general officer, but with great 
distinction; he is bronzed and hand- 
some, with a pair of keen gray-blue 
eyes and a winning smile that is for- 
ever lighting up a face that bears 
traces of heavy responsibility, but not 
of war-weariness. His knowledge of 
our language is quite exceptional—even 
for a Russian; his accent and vocabu- 
lary are not to be distinguished from 
those which we most admire in our 
own country. And he has that 
especial charm of conversation which 
implies a desire that you shall talk 
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quite freely with him, whilst: he on his 
part will tell you all that you want to 
know. The enduring impression of the 
ex-Tsar is of a courteous sovereign 
who thoroughly knows his own busi- 
ness as he understands it; of a man 
with a strong will, firm probably to 
the point of obstinacy once his mind is 
made up, and passionately devoted to 
the best interests of his country as he 
conceives them to be. He has paid the 
price for the tenacity of his convictions, 
formed in an atmosphere of autocracy, 
and fostered by men who aesired and 
encompassed the downfall of his power 
and the crippling of his army. But he 
has left behind him, in the Ukase of 
Abdication, a parting legacy to his late 
subjects of which they and their suc- 
cessors may well be proud. It rings 
true and through with -abnegation 
and _self-sacrifice—a Father of his 
people to the end. Thus, so far as we 
can see, the story of a reigning dynasty 
ends. Fortunate indeed will be our 
glorious Ally if, without bloodshed or 
bitterness, she can build on the ruins 
of the House of Romanoff a constitu- 
tional fabric—be it called a republic or 
a limited monarchy, that is no affair 
of ours—purged of all that has made 
for the weakness of Russia, and beauti- 
ful with all the qualities of soul and 
spirit that will promote her happiness 
and enhance her strength. 





THE SECRET SOCIETY OF MANKIND. 


Mr. Edward Moore is contributing 
to the New Age some interesting 
articles bearing. the almost patheti- 
cally old-fashioned title of ‘‘We Mod- 
erns.” The handicap is unfair; for 
Mr. Edward Moore is not so very 
modern; on the contrary, he is very 
intelligent. But he criticises a remark 
of mine which I am glad to repeat, 
and which I shall not, I think, find it 
difficult to defend. It was a remark 


to the effect that the true equality of 
men can best be seen at the extremes 
of the comic and the tragic; e.g., 
that “the fact of having to die” 
dwarfs all other differences. Myr. 
Moore remarks: ‘Well, in this pas- 
sage, there is an error so plain, it is 
almost inconceivable that a responsible 
thinker could have put it forward 
even in jest. For it is clear that the 
tragic and comic elements of which 
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Mr. Chesterton speaks make not only 
mankind, but all life, equal. Every- 
thing that lives must die; and there- 
fore it is, in Mr. Chesterton’s sense, 
tragic. Everything that lives has 
shape; and therefore it is, in Me. 
Chesterton’s sense, comic. His pre- 
mises lead to the equality not of man- 
kind, but of all that lives; whether it 
be leviathan or butterfly, oak or violet, 
worm or eagle... . Would that he 
had said this! Then we who affirm 
inequality would be the first to echo 
him.’”’ I do not feel it hard to show 
that where Mr. Moore thinks equality 
wrong is exactly where it is right; 
and I will begin with mortality; 
premising that the same is true (for 
those who believe it) of immortality. 
Both are absolutes: a man cannot be 
somewhat mortal; nor can he be rather 
immortal. 

To begin with, it must be under- 
stood that having an equality in being 
black or white is not even the same as 
being equally black or white. It is 
generally fair to take a familiar illus- 
tration; and I will take the ordinary 
expression about being all in the same 
boat. Mr. Moore and I and all men 
are not only all in the same boat, but 
have a very real equality implied in 
that fact. Nevertheless, since there is 
a word “inner” as well as a word “‘in,”’ 
there is a sense in which some of us 
might be more in the boat than others. 
My fellow passengers might have 
stowed me at the bottom of the boat 
and sat on top of me, moved by a 
natural distaste for my sitting on top 
of them. I have noticed that I am 
often thus packed in a preliminary 
fashion into the back seats or basic 
parts of cabs, cars, or boats; there 
being evidently a feeling that Iam the 
stuff of which the foundations of an 
edifice are made rather than its 
toppling minarets or tapering spires. 
Meanwhile Mr. Moore might be sur- 
veying the worid from the masthead, 
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if there were one, or leaning out over 
the prow with the forward gestures of 
a leader of men, or even sitting by 
preference on the edge of the boat 
with his feet paddling in the water, to 
indicate the utmost possible aristo- 
cratic detachment from us and our 
concerns. Nevertheless, in the large 
and ultimate matters which are the 
whole meaning of the phrase “all in 
the same boat,’’ we should be all 
equally in the same boat. We should 
be all equally dependent upon the re- 
assuring fact that a boat can float. 
If it did not float but sink, each one 
of us would have lost his one and only 


-boat at the same decisive time and in 


the same disconcerting manner. If the 
King of the Cannibal Islands, upon 
whose principal island we might suffer 
the inconvenience of being wrecked, 
were to exclaim in a loud voice “I 
will eat every single man who has 
arrived by that identical boat and no 
other,’’ we should all be eaten, and we 
should all be equally eaten. For being 
eaten, considered as a tragedy, is not 
a matter of degree. 

Now there is a fault in every analogy; 
but the fault in my analogy is not a 
fault in my argument; it is the chief 
fault in Mr. Moore’s argument. It 
may be said that even in a shipwreck 
men are not equal, for some of us 
might be so strong that we could 
swim to the shore, or some of us might 
be so tough that the island king would 
repent of his rash vow after the first 
bite. But it is precisely there that I 
have again, as delicately as possible, 
to draw the reader’s attention to the 
modest and little-known institution 
called death. We are all in a boat 
which will certainly drown us all, and 
drown us equally, the strongest with the 
weakest; we sail to the land of an 
ogre, edax rerum, who devours all 
without distinction. And the meaning 
in the phrase about being all in the 
same boat is, not that there are no 
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degrees among the people in a boat, 
but that all those degrees are nothing 
compared with the stupendous fact 
that the boat goes home or goes down. 
And it is when I come to the particular 
criticism on my remarks about ‘‘the 
fact of having to die’’ that I feel most 
confident that I was right and that 
Mr. Moore is wrong. 

It will be noted that I spoke of the 
fact of having to die, not of the fact 
of dying. The brotherhood of men, 
being a spiritual thing, is not con- 
cerned merely with the truth that all 
men will die, but with the truth that 
all men know it. It is true, as Mr. 
Moore says, that everything will die, 
“whether it be leviathan or butterfly, 
oak or violet, worm or eagle’; but 
exactly what, at the very start, we do 
not know is whether they know it. 
Can Mr. Moore draw forth leviathan 
with a hook, and extract his hopes 
and fears about the heavenly har- 
pooner? Can he worm its philosophy 
out of a worm, or get the caterpillar 
to talk about the faint possibility of a 
butterfly? The caterpillar on the leaf 
may repeat to Blake his mother’s 
grief; but it does not repeat to any- 
body its own grief about its own 
mother. Can he know whether oaks 
confront their fate with hearts of oak, 
as the phrase is used ina sailor’s song? 
He cannot, and this is the whole point 
about human brotherhood, the point 
the vegetarians cannot see. This is 
why a harpooner is not an assassin; 
This is why eating whale’s blubber, 
though not attractive to the fancy, is 
not repulsive to the conscience. We 
do not know what a whale thinks of 
death; still less what the other 
whales think of his being killed and 
eaten. He may be a pessimistic whale, 
and be perpetually wishing that this 
too, too solid blubber would melt, 
thaw and resolve itself into a dew. He 
may be a fanatical whale, and feel 
frantically certain of passing instantly 
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into a polar paradise of whales, ruled 
by the sacred whale who swallowed 
Jonah. But we can elicit no sign or 
gesture from him suggestive of such 
reflections; and the working common- 
sense of the thing is that no creatures 
outside man seem to have any sense 
of death at all. Mr. Moore has there- 
fore chosen a strangely unlucky point 
upon which to challenge the true 
egalitarian doctrine. Almost the most 
arresting and even startling stamp of 
the solidarity and sameness of man- 
kind is precisely this fact, not only of 
death, but of the shadow of death. We 
do know of any man whatever, what 
we do not know of any other thing 
whatever, that his death is what we 
call a tragedy. From the fact that it 
is a tragedy flow all the forms and 
tests by which we say it is a murder 
or an execution, a martyrdom or a 
suicide. They all depend on an echo 
or vibration, not only in the soul of 
man, but in the souls of all men. 
Oddly enough, Mr. Moore has made 
exactly the same mistake about the 
comic as about the tragic. It is true, 
I think, that almost everything which 
has a shape is humorous; but it is not 
true that everything which has a shape 
has a sense of humor. The whale may 
be laughable, but it is not the whale 
who laughs; the image indeed is almost 
alarming. And the instant the ques- 
tion is raised, we collide with another 
colossal fact, dwarfing a:l human 
differentiations; the fact that man is 
the only creature who does laugh. In 
the presence of this prodigious fact, 
the fact that men laugh in different 
degrees, and at different things, shrivels 
not merely into insignificance but into 
invisibility. It is true that I have 
often felt the physical universe as 
something like a firework display: the 
most practical of all practical jokes. 
But if the cosmos is meant for a joke, 
men seem to be the only cosmic con- 
spirators who have been let into the 
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joke. There could be no fraternity 
like our freemasonry in that secret 
pleasure. It is true that there are no 
limits to this jesting faculty, that it is 
not confined to common human jests; 
but it is confined to human jesters. 
Mr. Moore may burst out laughing 
when he beholds the morning star, 
or be thrown into convulsions of 
amusement by the effect of moonrise 
seen through a mist. He may, to 
quote his own catalogue, see all the 
fun of an eagle or an oak tree. We 
may come upon him in some quiet dell 
rolling about in uproarious mirth at 
the sight of a violet. But we shall not 
find the violet in a state of uproarious 
mirth at Mr. Moore. He may laugh 
at the worm; but the worm will not 
turn and laugh at him. For that 
comfort he must come to his fellow- 
sinners: I shallalways be ready to oblige. 

The truth involved here has had 
many names; that man is the image 
of God; that he is the microcosm; 


that he is the measure of all things. 

He is the microcosm in the sense that 

he is the mirror, the only crystal we 
The New Witness. 
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know in which the fantasy and fear 
in things are, in the double and real 
sense, things of reflection. In the 
presence of this mysterious monopoly 
the differences of men are like dust. 
That is what the equality of men means 
to me; and that is the only intelligible 
thing it ever meant to anybody. The 
common things of men infinitely out- 
class all classes. For a man to dis- 
agree with this it is necessary that he 
should understand it; Mr. Moore may 
really disagree with it; but the ordi- 
nary modern anti-egalitarian does not 
understand it, or apparently any- 
thing else. If a man says he has some 
transcendental dogma of his own, as 
Mr. Moore may possibly have, which 
mixes man with nature or claims to see 
other values in men, I shall say no 
more than that my religion is different 
from his, and I am uncommonly glad 
of it. But if he simply says that men 
cannot be equal because some of them 
are clever and some of them are stupid 
—why then I shall merely agree (not 
without tears) that some of them are 


very stupid. 
G. K. Chesterton. 








[A correspondent of The Westminster 
Gazette remarks in a recent issue, “I 
am told American students sing their 
Pindar.’’] 


A writer in the evening Press 

Lays quite unnecessary stress 

Upon the fact that youthful scholars, 

Residing in the land of dollars, 

Where men are shrewd and level- 
headed, 

Sing songs to Pindar’s verses wedded. 

Yet why this wonder, when you think 

How strongly welded is the link 

That binds Columbia and its glory 

To lands renowned in classic story? 

There’s hardly any town of note 

Mentioned by Mommsen or by Grote— 
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Except Byzantium, perhaps— 

Which doesn’t figure in our maps. 

Of Ithacas we have a score, 

And Troys and Uticas galore; 

Chicago has a Punic sound, 

And pretty often, I’ll be bound, 
Austere Bostonians heavenward send a 
Petition calling her delenda; 

While Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Betray the classicizing mania. 

We have a Capitol, also, 

As fine as Rome’s of long ago; 
Pompey and Romulus and Remus 
(I’m not so sure.of Polyphemus) 

Are names with us more often worn 
Than in the lands where they were 


born. 
















Then, as true classicists to stamp us, 

Each College has its separate Campus, 

And we have Senators whose mien 

Might well have turned old Brennus 
green. 

Why even the Bird that proudly soars 

In majesty to guard our shores 

Before migrating to these regions 

Was followed by the Roman legions. 

Punch. 
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But we have writ enough to show 

What everybody ought to know, 

That, spite of hustle and 
scrapers, 

And Tammany and yellow papers, 

The spirit of both Greece 
Rome 

Has found a second lasting home 

Across the wide Atlantic foam. 





sky- 
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Every nation likes to believe that 
it is fighting in the cause of freedom. 
One can hardly read a cutting from 
the German press without coming 
across the phrase. Have we, a critic 
might ask, any better right to use it 
than they? The bulk of this nation 
and of every nation of the Entente is 
sincerely convinced that it is so. They 
believe, and can certainly adduce some 
strong grounds for the belief, that the 
victory of the Central Empire would 
mean a German domination of Europe, 
the imposition of a militarist ‘Kultur’ 
under which all that has been won for 
a free and liberal civilization would 
perish. All this they steadfastly be- 
lieve, but have they, the critic asks, 
any better grounds for their belief 
than the German can show on his side? 
To this it may be answered that the 
greatest of the neutrals, the one neutral 
Power in a position to act quite inde- 
pendently, possessed of all the facts 
and all the arguments from both 
sides and including an important and 
very active German element in its 
population, has after nearly three years 
of war given judgment on our side. 
Far America has chosen our side as 
the right side, and the side with whose 
cause the future of humanity is bound 
up.. The submarine is the occasion 
not the cause of American intervention. 
If that decisive force in a democratic 


State the body of middle opinion had 
Livine Aggz, Vout. VI, No. 292. 
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held our cause to be bad or even in- 
different it would have accepted the 
argument of the pacifists and bidden 
American ships keep clear of the in- 
fested area. If it is true that the sub- 
marine has finally brought America in, 
that is because it was the final proof 
to the sceptical middle opinion of the 
nature of German policy and of the 
war which the Hohenzollerns are wag- 
ing. Just as the invasion of Belgium 
proved to us that Western Europe must 
stand solid against the German shock, 
so the submarine has proved to Amer- 
ica that the issue is one involving 
the whole civilized world. Against the 
submarine alone, if pacifist counsels 
were rejected, armed neutrality might 
have sufficed. In discarding armed 
neutrality and throwing himself heart 
and soul into the conflict President 
Wilson has given the verdict of the 
American jury on the rights and 
wrongs of the world contest. 

In this respect it would be more 
nearly true to take the Russian revolu- 
tion as the deciding element than the 
submarine campaign. Both in and 
out of Germany the presence of the 
Russian autocracy in the Allied camp 
has been the standing argument against 
the claim of the Allies to be the cham- 
pions of liberty. ‘‘You talk of liberty; 
what of the Siberian exiles, the dun- 
geons of the Schlusselburg, and the 
Fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul? 
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You prate of nationality; what of 
Poland and Finland?’ These were 
searching questions, to which our 
reply could only be that our concern 
was for the liberty of Western Europe 
—its birthplace,—and that for the 
rest Russian Liberals assured us that 
for them, too, the real struggle was 
directed against the Germanizing ele- 
ments which supported the autocracy. 
The event has justified the Russian 
Liberals in their contention, and the 
autocracy has fallen through its dis- 
loyalty to the Russian nation. Nor is 
there any better omen for the future 
of the revolution than its prompt action 
in restoring the liberties of Finland 
and its speedy proclamation of genuine 
self-government for the Poles. It is 
no mere coincidence that the American 
declaration of war has followed close 
upon the revolution in Russia. With- 
out the revolution it is certain that 
America must have taken action, but 
it is not certain that that action would 
have been one of support so whole- 
hearted and thorough-going of the 
Allies. America, for geographical rea- 
sons, still occupies the semi-detached 
position that we held in August, 1914. 
Her assistance admits of a more and 
less, and it will be more in proportion 
as she is saturated with the conviction 
of the value of the cause in which she 
is now enlisted. The moral and the 
physical forces are for once on the 
same side. We gain material aid from 
across the ocean in proportion to the 
justice of our endeavor and the gen- 
uineness of our pleas that we are 
fighting for freedom. 

Apart from Russia, the one great 
argument which the Germans have 
been able to use against our cause in 
America has been the case of Ireland. 
Here we have stood in our own light. 
Americans have no doubt made allow- 
ances for the inherent difficulties of the 
Irish problem, but it must be admitted 
that the settlement of last June was 
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wrecked in the end by the stupidest 
obsecurantism of a section of highly 
placed Englishmen who have learned 
nothing and are incapable of learning 
anything. This stupidity has stood 
in our way with America, and in Ire- 
land is costing us heavily in man- 
power at a time when the army is 
erying out for recruits not only by 
arresting the flow of Irish manhood 
to our standards but by detaining 
forces in Ireland that ought to be 
available on the western front. We 
are in constant danger of having 
another outbreak upon our hands and 
of being forced to come into a con- 
ference for the resettlement of Europe 
on the basis of nationality with an 
unsolved national problem of our own 
on our hands in its acutest form. If 
anyone asks what is the greatest 
stroke now possible for our states- 
manship to strengthen our resources 
and confound our enemies, the answer 
is that it is to deal with Ireland 
quickly, before more mischief results. 
The Russian revolutionists have not 
delayed the settlement with Finland. 
There is no reason to think that if 
Poland had been in their occupation 
they would have delayed to settle 
with Poland. For in Ireland there are 
two or three possible alternatives, and 
there has been superabundant time 
for exploring them. Let the Govern- 
ment choose the line of least resistance 
and go forward upon it without wait- 
ing further. The time of promise is 
long past, and Parliamentary pledges— 
as is now being freely and bitterly 
said—have no longer their old value. 
Let Ireland have something definite, 
something established, whether it be 
final or not, and the situation will be 
saved. The one remaining criticism 
of the Allied cause will be cut away 
at the root, and we shall unite with 
us the Irish in Ireland and the Irish over 
the sea. Here again the moral forces 
and the physical will prove to be allied, 
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and for every apprehension that we 
remove we can add proportionately to 
our fighting strength far better and 
more economically than by enlisting 
men too old or too enfeebled for 
trench warfare or by depleting our 
essential industries. We all believe 
enthusiastically in freedom as against 
the Germans, but we do not trust 
freedom enough among ourselves. We 
do not realize sufficiently the sources 
of strength which it contributes nor 
The Manchester Guardian. 
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understand how far, if we learn to 
rely upon them, they outweigh the 
loss of mechanical efficiency which 
autocratic methods are supposed to 
secure. We have to put our all into 
the critical conflict of the coming six 
months, and for that all we need the 
consciousness that we have discharged 
our debt to political freedom and 
national right while we are in- 
sisting that others shall liquidate 
theirs. 





BROTHERS 


The United States, by its solemn 
and formal act, is now at war with 
Germany together with the Allies 
and in association with them. Repre- 
senting, as it does, the resolution of 
the great mass of the nation, the deci- 
sion of Congress is the greatest event 
which has occurred since the outbreak 
of the war itself. That decision is at 
once the triumph and the justification 
of the many ardent and loyal friends 
of the Allies in America, who, in their 
capacity as private citizens, through 
good report and evjl, in despite of 
hope deferred, of misunderstanding 
and doubt, have throughout the war 
fought and toiled for the cause of 
civilization with so splendid an en- 
thusiasm. Never was so signal an 
example of the slow but certain con- 
versions of a great people, first, to the 
perception of the issues involved in a 
tremendous conflict, and, secondly, 
to the recognition of duty compelling 
them to choose one side or the other. 
If the process seemed too deliberate 
in our eyes, we might do well to re- 
member that because the British Navy 
has held these shores inviolate there 
are, or have been until very lately, 
remote districts in England whose in- 
habitants recked little enough of the 
war. How much more difficult, then, 


IN ARMS. 


for a people who are separated from 
the battle-ground by thousands of miles 
of sea and many millions of whom dwell 
far from the great cities, to understand 
the meaning of a struggle whose echoes 
hardly reached their ears! It was 
reserved for Germany herself, by means 
of a characteristic combination of dull 
ineptitude and treacherous malice, to 


strike the American spirit into fire. 
And in this connection it is now for 
the Allies to pay their tribute to the 


conduct of President Wilson. His 
position was of unparalleled difficulty. 
In whatever his private sentiments 
consisted, they must be wholly sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the State. 
And, again, whatever action the honor 
of America demanded was necessarily 
dependent for its performance upon the 
arbitrament of the public opinion of 
the American people. Statesmen and 
Presidents, like other men, are obliged 
to work under conditions imposed 
upon them from without; and they 
are to be judged, not by the criterion 
appropriate to the irresponsible private 
individual, but by what is practicable 
within certain limitations. In the 
light of what has come and gone, we 
now perceive the extraordinary tact, 
ability, and resolution manifested by 
Dr. Wilson. It was his to lead up to 
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a point, beyond which his leadership 
would have been repudiated, and there- 
fore worse than ineffective. The Presi- 
dent, and the President alone, was 
competent to decide when that point 
was reached; and his accuracy of 
judgment has been consummate. For, 
together with that undefined duty of 
leadership, the President, as he has 
himself affirmed, is the representative 
and the executive head of the people, 
and therefore the nature of his task is 
compounded of the elements both of 
leadership and of trusteeship. We 
know not another man living who could 
have fulfilled his office with a like wis- 
dom and tenacity; and Dr. Wilson 
will be numbered among the great 
Presidents of American history. In the 
event the American people has found 
its salvation. Nursed in generations 


of prosperous peace (scarce ruffled by 
the Spanish War), the hospitable refuge 
for the poor and oppressed of every 
race in Europe, confused by that diver- 
sity of ideals which is the result of 


the commingling of various peop%es, 
afflicted at the one extreme of society 
by too great wealth and at the other 
by a mass of poverty, that something 
which we call the American spirit still 
worked and strove, and, when it was 
put to the final test, emerged trium- 
phant. The decision of America is the 
declaration of a rich and a strong 
nation that there is a greater thing 
than material prosperity, a greater 
thing even than national sentiment and 
a long andacomfortable tradition. Itis 
the generous recognition by America 
that as the world changes the national 
honor does not change, and responds 
as of old to the call of sacrifice. 

The vast moral effect of the accession 
of the most powerful neutral country, 
a country of a free democracy, to the 
cause of the Allies is so immense that 


it can no more be estimated today 
The London Post. 
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than the ultimate results of the revolu- 
tion in Russia can be foretold. We 
may at least hope with some confidence 
that the alliance with America will end 
forever the old bitter feelings, which 
are nothing now but an unhappy 
heritage from quarrels long since 
composed. Beside the issues of the 
present cataclysm, in which might 
and right have at last come to a life- 
and-death grapple in the sight of the 
whole world, domestic bickerings fall 
into their true perspective. There is 
no such understanding as the under- 
standing which is common to those 
who share danger, who suffer hardship 
together, and who together face death 
in the one cause. We in this country 
want no better comrades than the 
Americans. But the practical effect 
of the help of the United States may 
be more easily measured. In the 
first place, it ensures the victory of 
the Allies. For America enters the 
arena at the critical phase of the war, 
when Germany, still unbeaten but 
staggering under heavy blows, is 
playing for time with sea-murder. 
But, in the American phrase, the 
United States has all the time there is. 
Financially, America is supreme and 
unassailable, and could wage war for 
ten years without discomposure. Her 
factories are the greatest in the world; 
and in modern war industrialism is a 
decisive element. Her resources are 
inexhaustible. She has the second 
Navy in the world. And, above all, 
she has the nucleus of a great Army 
and millions of fine fighting men ready 
for training. In addition, America 
can draw at will upon the whole 
experience of war learned by the Allies. 
Already the United States has con- 
ferred upon the Allies an inestimable 
benefit—the benefit of knowing that 
they are joined by so powerful and 
generous a friend. 
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THE USE OF GERMAN SHIPPING. 


Not the least of the advantages to 
the Allies of the participation of Amer- 
ica in what across the Atlantic is 
called Hundred Per Cent War will be 
the addition of over 700,000 tons of 
German and Austrian shipping to 
their carrying trade. There is a cer- 
tain tragic justice in the coming of 
the enemies’ shipping to the aid of the 
Allies at this crisis in the war. Up to 
the end of 1916 the war and marine 
losses of the Allies and neutrals 
amounted to about 4,500,000 tons 
gross sunk and 300,000 tons damaged 
by mines, orpedoes, and gunfire. Dur- 
ing 1915 and 1916 about 3,700,000 
tons of new shipping were put into 
service, and not far from 1,000,000 tons 
of ships captured from the Central 
Powers were converted to the purposes 
of their enemies. On balance, there- 
fore, up to the end of last year we had 
not done so very badly, and had it not 
been for the immense demands of the 
Navy and Army for supply and trans- 
port ships there would not have been 
any great call for the services of a 
Shipping Controller. But as some 
70 per cent of the total British ton- 
nage available for the Allies had been 
requisitioned for purely war purposes, 
the amount left—British, Allied, and 
neutral—for carrying on the inter- 
national commerce of the world was 
reduced to a bare half of what had 
been hard at work upon the same 
task in the year before the war. This 
was the situation at the end of 1916. 
Since then much has happened of 
which it is not permitted to give any 
details. Unrestricted submarine war- 
fare upon neutral and belligerent ship- 
ping has been in full blast for two 
months. We have been told the 
numbers of British vessels sunk, but 
not their tonnage. We have been 
given no information at all about the 


losses of neutral steamers. The enemy 
has made large specific claims, and it 
must be admitted that he has succeeded 
in so reducing our margin of ships not 
needed for military and naval pur- 
poses that every additional loss makes 
a grave situation still more grave. 
We are very short indeed of ships to 
supply the civilian populations of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy with 
the actual necessaries of life and the 
raw materials of indispensable indus- 
tries. Much new construction is being 
pressed forward, but even the simplest 
of ‘‘standardized’”’ tramps takes months 
to build, so that we cannot expect any 
great relief from new ships until the 
middle of the summer. 

At a moment, then, when the pres- 
sure upon us is so very severe, it is 
pleasant to think of those hundred 
German and Austrian steamers and 
sailing ships laid up on the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards of the United 
States. Several of them, no doubt, 
have been so far damaged by their 
enemy owners as not to be ready for 
immediate service, but it does not take 
very long in a country like America to 
repair wilful damage to engines and 
gear. Fifteen of the German steamers 
owned by the Nord Deutscher Lloyd 
and Hamburg-Amerika Companies laid 
up in New York, Boston, and Balti- 
more are over 10,000 tons, and will not 
be nearly so useful in time of war as a 
larger number of humble cargo-carriers 
of equivalent tonnage. But even the 
monstrous ‘‘Vaterland’’ (54,000 tons) 
and the smaller ‘Kaiser Wilhelm IT’ 
(19,000 tons), ‘‘Kronprinzessin Cecilie’’ 
(19,500 tons), ‘“Amerika’”’ (22,600 tons), 
and “President Lincoln” and ‘‘Presi- 
dent Grant’’ (18,000 tons each) can 
be made to serve some useful purpose. 
They will, however, form rather con- 
spicuous targets if the baffled enemy 
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tries to sink them. Nearly all the 
other steamers and sailing ships both 
on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards 
are of handy sizes, and will be of the 
greatest possible service to the Alliance. 
Altogether we should be able to count 
upon the free use of more than 700,000 
tons of shipping which for two years 
and a half have rusted in _ idle- 
ness while the world clamored for 
transport. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out 
that the seizure by the United States 
of this mass of. enemy tonnage will 
reduce to very small proportions the 
balance upon which we can lay claim 
for compensation when the war is 
over. It has been frequently urged 
that we should insist upon demanding 
German shipping at the rate of ton 
for ton in compensation for the 
British ships sunk by submarines dur- 
ing the war. Those who put forward 
this very natural and just claim do not 
realize how small the German mer- 
cantile marine is in comparison with 
our own. It has figured largely of late 
years because Germany has competed 
with us in bigness, and put up N.D.L. 
and Hamburg-Amerika monsters to 
compete with the Cunard and White 
Star giants in the Atlantic passenger 
service. But a few big ships do not 
make a mercantile marine comparable 
with that of ours. At the outbreak of 
The Economist. 
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war Germany owned only 5,500,000 
tons gross as against the 21,000,000 
tons of the British Empire. The 
Central Powers put together could not 
muster more than 6,600,000 cons in 
comparison with the Allied shipping of 
28,500,000 tons, and the neutral ship- 
ping of 11,300,000 tons. During the 
war Germany has lost by mines, tor- 
pedoes, and captures over 1,200,000 
tons, she has 2,400,000 tons idle at 
home, after allowing for her building 
of new ships since August, 1914, and 
some 2,300,000 tons are to be accounted 
for lying in North and South American 
harbors and in other still neutral ports 
scattered up and down the world’s seas. 
If there are any neutrals left when the 
war is over they will scarcely be found 
in South America, where the A.B.C. 
Group, as it is called—Argentine, 
Brazil, and Chile—is not unwilling to 
follow the United States in assisting us 
to slay the German octopus. Should 
South America, as well as North 
America, seize German and Austrian 
steamers—of which they harbor at 
present 640,000 tons—there will not 
be nearly enough left in the North Sea 
ports, the Baltic, and the Adriatic to 
compensate us for our losses on the 
basis of ton for ton. For neither 
North nor South America will seize 
the enemy ships in order to hand them 
over after the war to us. 
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(From a Correspondent.) 


There was a good man once who 
lived in one of the States bordering the 
Great Lakes. He lived in an atmo- 
sphere of shotes and hominy, and in his 
youth he used to loll against the veran- 
da post of the store and whittle sticks 
with a clasp knife. At last he was 
called to his Maker, and as he lay on 
his last bed of sickness the pastor from 
a neighboring township came to see 


him. ‘You will be in Heaven in a lit- 
tle while,” he said consolingly, but the 
man did not seem enthusiastic. He 


was worried, and when the pastor 
asked him why, he replied sadly, “I 
do wish I’d not put off seeing Niagara!’’ 

That story has a moral, flippant 
though the tale itself may be, and the 
moral is that until the things we have 
near at hand are unattainable we 
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never appreciate them. To a colonial 
this is very strikingly illustrated here 
in England. I met a man last week in 
Piccadilly. He asked me what I was 
doing in the afternoon, and I toid him 
I was going to see the Tower. ‘Funny 
thing,” he said, “I’ve been in London 
thirty years and I’ve never seen the 
Tower. I’ll come with you ”’ 

We in the colonies have an idiom 
that always puzzles the uninitiated. 
Way up in the bush you meet a man 
driving a buggy and pair. He wears 
saddle-tweed breeches and a felt hat, 
a soft shirt, and a bronze complexion. 
In the course of conversation he may 
tell you that he is going home next 
year. You know what he means. He 
means he is coming to England, to 
Piceadilly circus, to Bond Street, to St. 
Paul’s and the Abbey. A year later 
you may see him at a West-end hotel, 
immaculate in faultless evening clothes. 
He is ‘‘at home,” and looks it. What is 
more, he cannot understand the ap- 
parent, only apparent, lack of interest 
the average Englishman has in his 
own country. It is not until you have 
made your home in many climes, and 
with varying fortunes, that you can 
appreciate all that England means. 

Looking back I can remember many 
places where I have lived, but few of 
them were homes. Many of them were 
places of great happiness and beauty, 
where life was good to live, but all the 
time there was something lacking, and 
that something you find here amid 
your century-old houses and churches, 
your quaint crooked streets, and your 
pocket handkerchief fields of wheat 

and pasture. 

If you had ever been in the Southern 
Pacific through a lazy summer you 
would know the solidness of your 
heritage. Out there you may lie on the 
schooner’s deck, thinly clad, below 
stars that are but a few hundred feet 
above your head. The sea is calm, but 
the sound of the lazy waves on the 
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reef soothes with its monotonous 
music. Even you seem to hear the 
rustle of the palm fronds on shore. A 
tropic moon rises and silhouettes the 
island against its disc. From off shore 
comes the sensuous chant of the 
islanders with its soft words, sounding 
like falling water. Fish splash in the 
water, and the squeak of a block as a 
rope is pulled on a nearby ship sounds 
uncanny and incongruous. Your pipe 
smoke leaves your lips and goes straight 
up in the moonlight. Utter content 
should possess your soul. But it does 
not, and it is well for you that it does 
not. There are men on those beaches 
who have listened to languorous voices 
calling and blending with the noise of 
the surf on the coral reefs. They are 
there for always, and they buried their 
redemption what time they cast off 
their last collar and ‘‘took to the mat.”’ 

Walk, as I have done, through the 
narrow streets of the East, past the 
open shops where dark-skinned men 
sit and tap at their copper work, where’ 
the saddler sews the red-leathered 
donkey saddles, where the sherbet 
seller clanks his brass gongs, where 
the veiled women with jet eyes and 
graceful carriage pass to and fro. 
Sleep on the Nile below some towering 
temple, and watch the shades of the 
sunset, wake. and watch the tints of 
the dawn. Home is not here. 

Wander at night through avenues 
of giant evergreens, festooned with 
white clematis and blood red rata. 
Watch the twinkling stars again 
through the clearings above. Listen 
to the gurgling of the mud geysers in 
the manuka scrub. Walk into the 
township through the wide streets with 
their board fronted shops and houses, 
and still, although this is the land you 
were born in, and the land you and 
your fathers adopted, it is not your 
home. 

Then come to England and find your 
home. Here, high above the smoking 
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city, in a house three centuries old, with 
queer twisting stairs and paneled 
rooms, sit at your ease with a book, and 
a pipe, and a warm fire. The roofs 
outside are painted with snow, and the 
footfalls in the street sound soft on the 
winter carpet. This is home. Here 
are all the ghosts of your fathers. In 
the tavern at the corner they plotted 
for the restoration of their king, or 
for his downfall. Crowds cheered the 
Virgin Queen in the streets just below. 
From the rise behind, other crowds 
watched the City burning, and the 
“deadearts’’ dumped their freight by 
the plague pyres. This is really home, 
every Englishman’s home, and no 
matter where he was born, no matter 
The Times. 


Back to the Land. 






where he has lived the most years 
of his life, it must always be so. 

This is our heritage and yours. 
That we love it, the last bloody years 
have shown. So when next you see a 
man in uniform, wearing the soft 
felt hat, or the springbok or maple 
leaf badge, do not smile at him if he 
wanders your streets with the look 
of a pilgrim who has lost his staff 
and cockle shells. That is what he is, 
so wake to the fact and look round 
yourself. You will find that there are 
many things in your own home that 
you have not valued at their proper 
worth. See that you do not leave it, 
like the man who had never seen 
Niagara, until too late. 











The wintry days are with us still; 
The roads are deep in liquid dirt; 
The rain is wet, the wind is chill, 
And both are coming through my 
shirt; 
And yet my heart is light and gay; 
{ shout aloud, I hum a snatch; 
Why am I full of mirth? Today 
I’m planting my potato patch. 


The Kaiser sits and bites his nails 
In Pots- (or some adjoining) dam; 
He wonders why his peace talk fails 
And how to cope with Uncle Sam; 
The General Staff has got the hump; 


BACK TO THE LAND. 












The U-boat creeps beneath the sea 
And puts the unarmed freighters 
down; 
It fills the German heart with glee 
To see the helpless sailors drown; 
But now and then a ship lets fly 
Toshow that Fritz has met his match! 
She’s done her bit, and so have I 
Who dig in my potato patch. 





And later, when the War is won 
And each man murmurs, “Well, 
that’s that,’ 
And reckons up what he has done 
To put the Germans on the mat, 


In vain each wicked scheme they ® I'll say, “It took ten myriad guns 
hatch; 
I’ve handed them the final thump 
By planting my potato patch. 
Punch. 


And fighting vessels by the batch; 
But we too served, we ancient ones, 
Who dug in our potato patch.” 
Algol. 








Sir Harry Johnston, in his volume 


on British Mammals, commences his 
chapter on “‘Homo sapiens Caucasicus, 
or the White Man,”’ with these words: 


MICE AND MEN. 


“This is the commonest mammal in 
the British Islands, at the present day, 
with the doubtful exception of the long- 
tailed field-mouse.”’ 


I think, when 





















Mice and Men. 


he wrote it in just this form, the author 
must have had a twinkle of humor in 
his eye. It is a quality which he does 
not lack. But is not the estimate a 
surprising one? It surprises, because 
we see so very many of the one—the 
tail-less—species, so very few of the 
other. Naturally, going your way in 
cities you do not expect to see much of 
the long-tailed kind, which is a coun- 
try, not a town, mouse. The town- 
mouse presumably is the Mus mus- 
culus of our houses, although his long- 
tailed cousin of the country does on 
occasion force his way into our houses, 
and makes himself quite at home there. 
But it does appear just a little curious, 
seeing that his multitude is so large, 
that in walks in the country, in 
watchings on the hillsides, in restings 
in the woodland, and in work in the 
garden, one happens upon him so 
seldom. In the above calculation, no 
doubt, Sir Harry reckons to the credit 
of sylvaticus, the long-tail, all his locally 
divergent sub-species, such as_ the 
Celticus, the Hebridensis, and so on. 
They are a little ‘‘various,” but we 
are quite entitled to reckon all these 
as of the true nationality of sylvaticus, 
even as we reckon those human local 
variations, Celticus and Hebridensis, 
as belonging to the British nationality 
of Homo sapiens himself. It is true 
that this wood mouse—I like that 
name for him, translating the Latin 
sylvaticus, better than Sir Harry John- 
ston’s ‘field’ —is for the most part 
nocturnal, but we do see him abroad 
by day too, especially in the winter. 
And it is likely that when we say that 
he is seen by human eye more often 
in the winter than at other seasons, we 
touch on the real reason why we see 
him so seldom, although he is as 
numerous in Great Britain as man 
himself. Most of his comings and 
goings, even if done by day at all, are 
conducted under so close a shelter of 
leaves, grass-blades, and divers kinds 
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of herbage, that it is almost impossible 
we should see him. It is only in the 
winter, when these foliage screens are 
bared, that we are likely to get a look 
at him. 

Sir Harry holds the balance pretty 
level, in his present reckoning, as 
between the numbers of these mice and 
men, but we may be tolerably sure, 
looking back in the -history of our 
islands, that it was not always thus. 
We may infer, with every confidence, 
that only a century or two ago some 
of the creatures of the field, whether 
these particular mice or others, were in 
very much larger numbers than man in 
Britain. For one thing, the human 
population was very much less, and 
for another the sheltering boscage 
under which the other animals might 
pursue their several callings without 
observation or interference by man 
was very much more extensive and 
very much more dense. There is ‘vari- 
ous witness in this sense, but it may 
suffice to quote a short passage from 
Tickner’s ‘‘Social and Industrial His- 
tory of England” to bring the fact 
into high relief: ‘‘We may well thank 
King Edward I,” he writes, ‘for his 
Statute of Westminster, 1285, which 
ordered landowners on either side the 
highway to clear back all coppices and 
brushwood, and fill all ditches and 
hollows, for two hundred yards on 
both sides the track, so as to leave no 
shelter for robbers, on pain of being 
held responsible for all robberies and 
murders committed near their lands, 
if they failed to do so.”’ It is a pleasant 
picture, this that it conjures, of the 
adventures by the way in traveling 
through our Merrye England of that 
date, but more pertinent to our 
present purpose is its picture of the 
density and ubiquity of ‘“‘coppices 
and brushwood”’ which would call for 
such legislation. Within their shelter 
what opportunity might there not be 
for the secret dwelling of many varie- 
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ties of vermin, besides the human 
robber. But this, too, we may con- 
sider, that ‘‘vermin,” in the game- 
keeper’s sense, were not by any means 
so faithfully dealt with in those days, 
otherwise we might well wonder why 
such marauders as this long-tailed 
mouse did not cover and devour the 
whole land, almost to the eviction of 
man himself. ‘Man had not then 
begun anything like the drastic inter- 
ference which he exercises now with 
the balance of nature. All the British 
birds of prey, owls included, must 
have been in far greater numbers, and 
the undergrowth must have been 
peopled with stoats, weasels, polecats, 
and other enemies of the smaller folk, 
such as the woodmice. Their affairs 
arranged themselves, no doubt, before 
man took such an active hand in them, 
very much as he would have them now, 
and so far as this particular rival of 
his, the woodmouse, is concerned, it 
were better for man that a few more 
of the small carnivorous people were 
about to keep the mouse in check. 
You are more liikely, in spite of the 
mouse’s numbers, to see signs of his 
activities, than himself actively at 


work, but the signs may go to show 

you that his activities are not benevo- 

lent ones, from the farmer’s or the 
The Westminster Gazette. 


At the Back of the Child Mind. 








gardener’s point of view. If you are 
one of the many who put up boxes 
for the tits to nest in, it is quite pos- 
sible, should you look into one of them 
in the winter, that you will find it 
filled with a comfortable mattress of 
chips and wool and moss, and in the 
middle of it all a largish mouse, with a 
long tail and a very prominent bright 
eye, coiled up and asleep. Yet he is 
not so fast asleep, but that he will be 
quickly alert, and will jump from your 
hand and make a bolt for it. He has 
heaped up a large treasure, there or 
elsewhere, of nuts and seeds and so 
forth for winter use—quite unneces- 
sarily, for he is not a strict hibernater 
at all, and can go abroad quite well at 
any time in our winter, and forage; 
but perhaps this storing habit of his is 
an inheritance from forbears who 
lived more northerly or who formed 
their racial characteristics at a date 
when the ice-sheet was only just melt- 
ing back, after one of its slippings 
forward from the Polar region, away 
from what are now our islands. 
Geological evidence seems to show the 
first traces of man and of the wood- 
mouse respectively occurring in Great 
Britain nearly simultaneously—that 
is, early in the Pleistocene period. So 
they have seen some changes together. 
Horace Hutchinson. 











AT THE BACK OF 


This is a region into which the 
“orown-up”’ has no right of entry, and 
no key to turn the lock. Only now and 
then a flash may disclose the inner 
recesses, and throw a sudden light on 
an entirely surprising line of thought. 
A child frequently cherishes a theory of 
its own, which appears quite reason- 
able, for the enchanted precincts 
within, where the supernatural ob- 
tains as ready an acceptance as the 
commonplace. A little thoughtful 





THE CHILD MIND. 









boy of my acquaintance was asked the 
usual question, what he was going to 
be. He answered with great decision: 
“Oh! a land-angel of course, like dad- 
dy.’”’ And I think ‘‘daddy’”’ and the 
land agency profession scored a com- 
pliment. Time does not exist for 
children who worry over no human 
limitations. A little girl saying her 
hymn, “There is a green hill far away,”’ 
was thrilled to hear that her mother 
knew the lady who wrote it. Then she 



















At the Back of the Child Mind. 


repeated her psalm, and added gravely: 
“And did you know David too?” The 
train of thought is rather charming 
which led a little boy, when told not to 
mention a guest’s amputated foot, to 
say: ‘‘No, and when I get to Heaven, 
I won’t say anything to John the 
Baptist about his head.” Surely 
politeness could go no farther. Often 
an entirely different mental image is 
conjured up in the child’s mind from 
that suggested by the grown-up story- 
teller. One mother, recounting at 
great length the details of the illness 
of a little dog to her small girl, several 
times mentioned ‘the dog doctor.” 
She was surprised, at the very end, by 
the question: ‘‘What sort of dog was 
the dog doctor?” It was as well also 
that the child who frequently repeated 
the hymn in which occur the lines, 
‘‘And Satan trembles when he sees The 
weakest saint upon his knees,” should 
at last have been prompted to ask: 
“But what was the little saint doing on 
Satan’s knees?”’ A variant of this 
story gives the equally delightful 
comment: ‘“‘Was the saint so very 
heavy, mummy?’”’ For many years a 
small girl known to me held the belief 
that there was a land where an ex- 
ceedingly useful little animal ran about. 
This notion was only dispelled one 
Sunday morning by her inquiring 
which was the country ‘‘where the little 
sausages live.” 

Natural history is allowed great 
latitude in the child mind, and I have 
been asked to draw ‘‘a mother engine 
and a lot of little teeny engines.” A 
mite of a girl, told that the three well- 
known feathers were ‘‘the Prince of 
Wales’s,’”” murmured longingly: “I 
should like to see that birdie.” For easy 
acceptance of things a trifle unusual 
it is hard to beat the small boy looking 
at the bust of his late grandfather—the 
bust mounted on a little circular stand. 
Having asked his mother if grandpapa 
was very wise and good, he adds: ‘‘And 
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was that all there was of grandpapa?”’ 

Imagination in a child makes no 
attempt to take the place of expe- 
rience, and so its point of view of some 
occurrence may be in direct opposition 
to that generally held. A little boy, 
having been in the thick of the bom- 
bardment at Scarborough, was asked 
afterwards what he thought of it. He 
said reflectively: ‘‘When I thought it 
was thunder, I was very frightened, 
but when I was told it was the Germans 
I thought it was great fun.’”’ Again, 
on a recently torpedoed ship, when 
everyone was hoping against hope 
that the time of keeping afloat might | 
be mercifully extended, a child was 
heard saying wearily: “Oh, when will 
the ship go down?” It is, however, 
never safe to count on a child’s imag- 
ination. Sometimes things will be 
fitted into what is already known so 
literally that the grown-up explana- 
tion finds itself high and dry. ‘‘What 
do the angels have for dinner?”’ asked 
one child; and when hastily informed, 
by a rather shocked mother, that 
angels ‘‘never had dinner,” the child 
added: ‘“‘Then I suppose they always 
have an egg with their tea.’’ Another, 
wishing to have the subject of the 
‘“fatted calf’? more fully explained, 
when told that it was what we call 
“veal,” said suddenly; ‘Oh, mummy! 
not veal at a party.”’ It is curious how 
sometimes question and answer be- 
tween “grown-up” and child entirely 
miss their mark. A lady saying to a 
little girl: ‘‘I hear you were born in 
India—what part?”’ received the some- 
what unexpected reply: ‘‘Oh, all of me.” 

Children’s imaginations often lead 
them into strange anxieties, seldom 
confided to their older relations. On 
one occasion, two small, curly-headed 
boys were wise, and brought their 
trouble to their mother. It was to the 
effect that, hearing their father, a 
clergyman, spoken of as seriously ill, 
they wished to know, if he died, should 
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they “have to have St. John’s,” as 
they “did not want it.”” It might lead 
to some curious situations if churches 
were indeed hereditary. 

The chance conversation of its 
elders must often give the child won- 
derful, and secret, joys and anticipa- 
tions. In the days when horse-’buses 
were familiarly known by their color 
and destination, one such conversa- 
tion was overheard—a conversation 
immortalized in Punch, if one remem- 
bers rightly, by the pencil of Charles 
Keene. The conductor was informing 

The Spectator. 


At Verdun. 


an old gentleman that his best plan 
was to go to the Circus and “change 
into a green Elephant,’’ and so con- 
tinue. This point of the journey being 
reached, a child begged its mother 
to let him remain a moment or two 
longer. On being pressed for the 
reason, he said: ‘‘I just want to see the 
old gentleman turn into a green 
elephant.’”’ So a child’s mind ranges 
wide, untrammeled by time or space, 
and only very occasionally is a glimpse 
vouchsafed into the land of child- 


hood’s dreams. 
M.S. C. 





AT VERDUN. 


When the Prussians entered Verdun 
in 1792 young girls of the town, to 
conciliate the conquerors, made offers 
to them of those sugared almonds for 
which the place till three years ago 
had still a reputation. Another Scot 


and I went into Verdun the other 


day; we lunched en prince in the 
heart of the subterranean citadel on 
langue a la Russe, wild boar, eggs, ices, 
and sweet champagne, and there were 
actually snowdrops on the Colonel’s 
table—heaven knows where they came 
from,—but never an almond! And 
there are no girls in Verdun. There is 
nobody in Verdun town; not even a 
furtive cat is to be found on its deso- 
late streets; no lost dog bays the 
moon when it mournfully shines down 
on a scene of unspeakable havoc. So 
may seem Babylon of the Apocalypse 
at the opening of the seventh vial. 

A thin rain fell as, sole survivors of 
an earthquake, helmeted and bearing 
gas-mask bags, we walked and climbed 
among the ruins or followed the debris- 
cluttered banks of the lovely Meuse— 
so broad, so green, so calm, and so 
indifferent to solitude such as it had 
not known for a thousand years. The 
rain dripped through the shell-torn 


roof of the Cathedral, pulping the choir- 
scores and the missals tossed with the 
fallen masonry about the floors, making 
mud of the altar’s dust, rotting the 
canvas of the fallen pictures, rendering 
all things squalid. The theatre, with 
its brocaded galleries brimming over 
with wreckage, flaunting rags, revealed 
through the uncurtained stage all the 
shabby mysteries of its mechanism— 
the scene docks filled with tawdry 
painted flats, slides, rollers, hoisting- 
tackle, girders, traps in a wild con- 
fusion. Never had a burgess more 
emphatically freedom of a town— 
every door and window open to us and 
no human eye to watch! On the river 
banks are brasseries and cafés; the 
floors of them were strewn with 
saucers, glasses ranged on the counters, 
the ‘‘patrons’”’ open ledgers inviting 
alien curiosity. Bad debts for a ducat! 
Into limbo have been swept the patrons 
and the customers, too. They sat, no 
doubt, the customers, at these tables 
now upturned, or out on the terrasse, 
and watched the green Meuse slide 
below the bridges on summer after- 
noons. Where are they now? There 
are many graves round Verdun. 

And then the pathetic little shops— 
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not the big club, nor the pock-pitted 
warehouses with only shattered win- 
dows, but the little humble shops, with 
the seales, still ready to swing, on the 
counters, the sugar-scoops, the knives 
and ell-wands, the tailors’ pictures of 
modes for summer 1914, hopelessly out 
of date, with already an antiquated 
cut in topcoats—they made war seem 
far more sad than the ruins of Ypres. 

Verdun is about the size of Stirling, 
with exactly the same peace-time popu- 
lation. I had thought of it, in my 
innocence, as just like Stirling, with a 
rock whereto the town climbed up and 
culminated in bastions of a citadel. 
The citadel today, at all events, is the 
least conspicuous of Verdun’s features, 
and the town deceitfully seems inde- 
fensive, open to assault and outrage 
like a seaside watering-place. From 
some terraced public building above 
the narrow, winding streets of the 
upper town we looked down on the 
worst-shelled central parts, all pounded 
into shapelessness, the finest street 


obliterated, workshop, warehouse, and 
tenement all reduced to crumbled 
brick and mortar of a yellowish hue; 
not the work of a few months’ human 
fury, surely, but of a century of cor- 


roding time. Yet elsewhere, round 
this devastated area, stands the rest 
of Verdun with a specious look of 
being hale and habitable, only with 
the jagged outlines of a broken gable 
showing here and there. It is not the 
parts obliterated, but the little-frac- 
tured empty shells of houses, aban- 
doned to the wind and rain that will 
drive in through the glassless windows, 
that have the greatest poignancy. 
Tramears used to run down the Avenue 
de la Gare from the railway station; 
cabs plied for hire; folk lounged in the 
afternoon on the Prominade de la 
Digue; no life is in any of these places 
now save the rat that squeaks and 
burrows in the ruins when another 
shell comes with its commotion, for 
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Verdun is still an object of the Ger- 
mans’ Daily Hate. 

No shells were falling while we were 
there, for a fog spoils long-range shoot- 
ing, or if they did it was when we were 
deep down in the citadel under moun- 
tain rock. There is nobody on the 
surface of Verdun, but its fortress core 
is animate with men—the men in 


‘misty clothing who survived those 


fierce assaults that kept our hearts 
last year in our throats. They were 
good to look at—sturdy and weather- 
tanned, alert, and silent, sober-visaged 
as Covenanters, in no respect like our 
old foolish insular idea of the Latin; 
put them in kilts, and they would pass 
for Jocks in Edinburgh. In many 
respects the Army of France has 
altered since I saw it last, three months 
after the outbreak of war; the men 
look more like business now in the 
horizon-blue services uniform than they 
did then in their traditional long-skirt 
coats and red pantaloons; the officers 
appear infinitely more athletic and 
smart than those in the battle-pictures 
of Detaille and De Neuville—taut, 
upstanding, chesty fellows dressed to 
kill. I wonder where they bathe in 
Verdun. 

All that can be said of that citadel 
against which Hans could not even 
butt his wooden head is that it is 
there, a marvelous, unimaginable 
place that looks as if it could resist 
intrusion many months after an enemy 
had come swarming round and over it. 
Old Vauban may be somewhat dis- 
credited now, but he was a genius for 
geandiose mountain gnome effects, and 
burrowed on epic lines. Electricity 
reveals the splendor of a conception 
he could only have seen himself by 
inadequate candle light. 

But the snowdrops—I come back to 
the snowdrops! Certainly no flower 
blooms in Verdun, nor for miles of the 
riven and upheaved earth about it; 
these tender children of the spring 
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must have come from afar off in the 
south, the pastoral, undulating valley 
of the Meuse we had looked at from the 
Place de la Roche ere the mist came on. 

We had come up the valley the 
previous day from Bar le Due and 
seen the wonderful background of 
things that contributed to push the 
Germans back last October and De- 
cember from the lines they had won 
and manured with their flesh. Nivelle, 
Pétain, Mangin—these generals’ names 
will be graved some day on the walls of 
Verdun as those of deliverers, an honor 
well deserved; but I must think, and 
better think, as we say in the West, 
of those hosts of nameless men who 
cut and kept the roads and with genii- 
magic rolled out new railway lines 
across the land as if unwinding ribbon. 
There, too, one saw the back-lash of 
those battling days—the vast field 
hospitals that had been filled and filled, 


and even yet were far from empty. 
The Manchester Guardian. 
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The land that is watered by the Meuse 
and Aire may smile in summer, but in 
March, ’twixt flurries of snow and 
moist fogs, and with no glad moment 
of the skies to stir with sunny gleams 
the stranger’s spirit, those far-extend- 
ing, unhedged, unbroken fields are 
melancholy. I had forgotten how far 
the Battle of the Marne extended 
east, and that the Hun had been even 
here, till I saw some ruined hamlets 
and the barriers of barbed wire. Sad 
little villages usurped by men of war; 
rough cobbled streets; choked gutters; 
blank, shuttered windows; peeling 
white plasterwork and adobe cabins; 
neglect; decay. There may be cha- 
teaux in the Department of the Meuse, 
avenues to walk in, gardens cultivated, 
but I don’t remember seeing a single 
one. It all seemed under the sinister 
and oppressive influence of those 
slamming guns whose voices never 
ended in the north. 
Neil Munro. 
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James A. Hennesy’s ‘‘The Diction- 
ary of Grammar” (Funk & Wagnalls 
Co.) is a convenient little pocket 
volume, containing simple definitions, 
directions as to the form of plurals, 
rules of accent and expression, ex- 
amples of correct and incorrect usage, 
rules as to the agreement of verbs, 
words of varied classification, and 
much else beside which it is convenient 
for the average person to know, if he 
would avoid errors in speech or writing. 


“Angela” is translated from the 
French of Edmond Farbe by H. W. 
Bartol. It is a story of the demi- 
monde in Paris, and is concerned 
particularly with a beautiful young 
girl who is born and brought up in this 
tainted atmosphere without having her 
soul contaminated. It follows the 


French tradition in having Angela give 
up a wealthy lover for love of a strug- 
gling young musician, and through 
suffering and anguish of spirit bring 
him to a fulfilment of his artistic prom- 
ise. There is little that is really new in 
the story and few surprises; in fact, 
the reader can anticipate each stage. 
Possibly some of its charm is lost in 
translation, although the diction is 
excellent, but there is nothing par- 
ticularly noteworthy about the book. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


In “The Stingy Receiver,’’ Eleanor 
Hallowell Abbott has again taken the 
sick-room for her scene, and again her 
work, though so much lighter in both 
touch and temper, reminds one curi- 
ously by its mannerisms of Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. The caprices which 
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great wealth permits a helpless invalid 
to indulge, and in which she finds a 
whimsical pleasure that verges on the 
malicious, bring together in New York 
a struggling doctor, a high-spirited 
Norwegian girl studying the Mon- 
tessori method, and a fascinating 
widow with a contralto voice—all 
young. Through a hundred pages 
they dance like puppets on the string 
pulled by the clever manipulator from 
the South Carolina island where she 
has immured herself, but in the last 
fifty Solvie Kjelland’s generous courage 
breaks the spell. The Century Co. 


“Brandon of the Engineers,’ the 
hero of Harold Bindloss’s latest novel, 
is a young British officer of unusual 
promise, who has the misfortune to 
lose important papers, is court-mar- 
tialed and discharged. Disowned by 
his family, he makes his way to the 
United States, working for some months 
as a day-laborer on a sewer gang, 
and then going to Central America to 
do spade work on a new railroad which 
is part of a projected irrigation scheme. 
There his superior knowledge and abil- 
ity to handle men bring him promo- 
tion, and he soon becomes involved in 
the social life and intrigues of the little 
city where the enterprise has its head- 
quarters. German plotters there are 
aiming to use it as one of their bases, 
and the young engineer’s gallant de- 
termination to thwart and expose 
them leads to a series of adventures 
which are described in the author’s 
best style. The romance which begins 
in the opening chapters is fresh and 
wholesome, and in agreeable contrast 
to much that figures in current fiction. 
Mr. Bindloss’s books are among the 
very best of their type, and their popu- 
larity is an encouraging sign. Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co. 


The prime aim of Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, formerly of the College of 
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Yale in China, in his volume on ‘The 
Development of China’? (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) is to put in the hands of 
students a sketch of the essential 
facts of Chinese history, leading, as he 
indicates in his Introduction, to an 
understanding of the larger features 
of China’s development, and the his- 
torical setting of its present-day prob- 
lems. But the book has a wider 
mission than this. It appeals to the 
general reader as a succinct and illumi- 
nating presentation of the forces and 
influences at present at work in China. 
The modern world may almost be 
said to have just discovered China. 
At least it is only of recent years that 
it has come to have any adequate 
realization of the importance of China 
in the making of present-day history. 
The man in the street, if he thinks of 
China at all, thinks of it merely as a 
densely populated but backward coun- 
try, with an interminable past, but 
negligible in the present and with no 
future worth considering. But the 
real Chinaman is not the man who 
gathers in laundry and gives inscru- 
table memoranda in exchange for it, 
but the Chinaman of love of knowl- 
edge and of large personal and national 
aspirations. It is this Chinaman of 
today and tomorrow, especially in his 
relaticns to the United States, with 
whom Mr. Latourette has to deal, 
and for whom his sketch of the China 
of the past furnishes a background. 
Less than half of the book is devoted 
to the history of China from before 
the Christian era to 1840, when 
Chinese culture came in contact with 
western progress. 


“The Life and Letters of Christo- 
pher Pearse Cranch” (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.) suggests comparison with the 
recently published “Letters of Richard 
Watson Gilder’? in this particular, 
among others, that, in each case, the 
reading public owes the book to the 
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affectionate labors of a daughter. It 
was Miss Rosamond Gilder who 
brought together the letters of her 
father and linked them with a slender 
thread of biography; it is Mrs. Leonora 
Cranch Scott who has prepared the 
present volume, in part from her 
father’s letters, in part from an in- 
formal sketch of his own life which he 
wrote for his children, and in part 
from her own memories of “his long 
and lovely life.’ It is just twenty- 
five years ago that this life ended in 
his home at Cambridge—an interval 
so long that many readers today may 
take up this volume with only an in- 
adequate idea of the place which Mr. 
Cranch held among the poets and liter- 
ary men of his time, and the wide 
range of his friendships at home and 
abroad. George William Curtis, Wil- 
liam W. Story, the Brownings, Emer- 
son, Dr. Holmes and James Russell 
Lowell were among his most intimate 
friends, and numerous lettevs to and 
from them are included in the volume. 
Many years of his life were spent in 
Europe and accounts of his experiences 
abroad fill large space in his diaries and 
letters and add to the interest of the 
book. It is probable that Mr. Cranch’s 
literary fame would have been more 
secure if he had concentrated his 
energies upon authorship, but he was 
part artist and part poet, and his 
devotion to what he described as ‘‘the 
glorious brush and palette” was at the 
cost of time which might well have 
been given to more abiding work with 
the pen. But his translation of the 
Aeneid and not a few of his poems will 
long be remembered. As was the case 
with the volume of Gilder’s letters, the 
present book has the flavor and inti- 
mate interest of an autobiography, 
without the self-consciousness which 
attends a deliberate narrative of that 
sort. Twenty or more illustrations, 


many of them portraits, decorate the 
book. 


Books and Authors. 








W. W. Jacobs is not at his best in 
“The Castaways,” but his second best 
is amusing. Mr. Carstairs, the central 
figure of the group, whose yachting 
adventures in the Indian Ocean make 
the latter half of the story, is a London 
bank-clerk of middle age and shrewd, 
humorous temper, to whom an Aus- 
tralian uncle leaves a fortune of thirty 
thousand a year. Arranging with his 
friend, Mr. Pope, to help him spend his 
money, the two buy first a car and then 
@ country place; become benevolently 
interested in the love affairs of two 
pairs of young people, and plan the 
cruise, with plenty of chaperons, to 
further them. The by-play between 
the butler and the chauffeur is in the 
author’s drollest vein, and Mr. Car- 
stairs himself is a character whom one 
enjoys meeting. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


“No novel of the season is likely to 
appeal to more varieties of taste’ than 
Constance M. Warren’s “The Phoe- 
nix.” It is full of the “local color’ of 
Boston and the North Shore; its plot 
includes all the popular amusemenis, 
golfing, slumming, landscape-garden- 
ing, motoring, and aeroplaning; as a 
social satire it delights by keen, caustic 
characterization; and through it all 
runs a vein of serious enthusiasm for 
radical reforms. A scruple against of- 
fering his love to a millionaire’s daugh- 
ter till he can add to it something more 
tangible sends Donald Craig to Alaska 
without speaking the words Janet Bul- 
yon has been expecting, and the story 
concerns itself with her effort to re- 
place him by other interests. A con- 
ventional marriage brings her into the 
‘Gnnermost circle,” and she is able to 
try first philanthropy and then flirta- 
tion, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, returning to the former in a 
French hospital after carrying the lat- 
ter rather too far for the fastidious 
reader in an Essex County roadhouse. 

he book is brilliant but unsatisfactory.  f 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 








